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TE STIMONIAL 5. 


: The Court Circular, Feb. 16, 1884, says +—J. H; Kenny & Co, merit 
‘universal patronage for their valuable. “Seki of business,” 
- The Freemason, 27, 1 —“ We recommend householders to 
J. H.-Kenny & Co., gee Bestiggd ac them good value for their money.” 
“The City Press, 3, 1884, says :—* H. Kenny & Co, have a ood aid 
; advantageous system of tT easistng aaimbess in ins sacks,” . 
.., , «Phe Sunday Times, July 6, 1884, says :—**By the means of J. H. Kenny & Co.'s 
buyers not only insure the ba il of the supply of goods of a uniform 


os dinntnbditncintddidianiaiigiahiciccRuntidlie thing a ce x tect ae 


A Se qual but they obtain an advantage as regards cost never before brought within 
i e mt of the ordinary householder.” ax > 


. The Freemason’s Chronicle, Nov. 8, 1884, says: —§' This firm, J. H. Kenny 
_& Co., well deserves public patronage, not only in respect of the quality of what | 
the sell, but also for the promptitude and attention with which they meet the wie 
of customers,” | 

' ¢ The pehle, ‘July 13, 1884, says me J, H. Kenny & Co. supply a uniformly pata 
good article at a remarkably low rate.” So ee 

The South London Observer, July 26, 1884, says :—"We should advise our 
Teaders to order some potatoes of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselves 
‘as to their superiority: 

The Citizen, October 11, 1884, —“ J. H. Kenny & Co. supply the best! 

potatoes at half the usual prices,” eg Ss : Ses 
:. The Caterer, &c,, Gazette, October 25, 1884, says:— Caterers and others whos 
consumption is large will appreciate the saving in price obtainable by purchasing’ 
from J. H. Kenny & Co.” 


Blue Ribbon Chronicle, Nov. 8, 1884, says:— =e H. Kenny & Co; are: stp+ 
plying splendid ‘Magnum Bonums’ at extremely low prices, We recommend 
of our readers. who study economy to send an order without delay.” 


And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on:application' to’ 


J. H. KENNY & CO., 
4 Portugal Street, 
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‘The portrait of Father Tom, as here painted in words, will, we believe, be 
recognized as a life-like one by those who best knew and loved him.” — Weekly Register. 


‘‘ The volumes before us tell of Father Burke throughout.... . It is quite clear that 
Mr. Fitzpatrick has been a careful and loving student of every word that ‘ Father Tom ° 
ever spoke ; as well as of the records which remain of his earlier days. Each step in 
Father Burke's early life is aptly illustrated from the sayings of his more mature years * 
and the aptness of the illustrations is far too evident to be the result of mere accident.” — 
Tablet. 


‘‘We readily believe that the admirable book which Mr. William Fitzpatrick has 
written of his life will be welcomed throughout the country."—A/orning Post. 


‘‘ His present work will do much to enhance his already high repute as a biographer, 
for, layman as he is, he shows that, while he can perfectly appreciate the ecclesiastical 
interest of his subject, he has been able to produce a book that will be read with almost 
equal delight by people of all creeds." —Belfas¢ Northern Whig. 


‘‘The charm of these pages is that Father Burke is made to tell the story of his own 
see de We are confident {that the work will add to the author's already high 
reputation.""—Dudlin Freeman's Fournal. 


‘The author has written a full and complete account of the life and work of this able 
and genial Dominical priest... . . He has evidently bestowed much time and affectionate 
labour upon his self-imposed task, and the books will be found full of graphic details of the 
good Father's work for his beloved Church.” —Liverpool Albion. 
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These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of 
all ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 
is unequalled for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores 
and Ulcers. Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the 
means of curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street (late 533, Oxford Street), London, daily 
between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 
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Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning are effected in all parts of the 
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Claims arranged with promptitude and liberality, this Company having already 
paid for Losses more than 
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Marcu, 1886. 


A Modern Dominican. 


b hee madcap Salarino, who, like his friend Gratiano, had 
a knack of speaking “an infinite deal of nothing, more 


than any man in all Venice,” divides mankind, in his own wild 
way, into the comic and the severe. ‘“ Now, by two-headed 


Janus,” he exclaims— 





Nature hath fram’d strange fellows in her time : 
Some that will ever more peep through their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper ; 

And other of such vinegar aspect, 

That they’ll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

But he forgot to tell us, what is equally true, that sometimes 
we come across a mingling of these elements in one person: 
an individual man, of whom it is hard to say whether he should 
be classed as a Democritus or Heraclitus, and who is in very 
truth the two-headed Janus, presenting twin yet diverse faces 
on one pedestal. And if Salarino, or any other joyous ob- 
server of his fellows, in Merry England or out of it, should 
demur to the statement that such men there be, he would 
stand convicted of unacquaintance with the life and character 
of Father Tom Burke of the Order of Preachers. 

The due position and limits of “the laughable” in the moral 
system, have occupied the attention of both ancient and modern 
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writers on ethics. That the vinegar aspect indicates a defect in 
temperament, natural or accidental, is plain. That its opposite 
may easily, and yet more readily, be carried to an extreme, is 
just as certain. And the fact that, in the most scientific of 
ancient languages, “the laughable” is opposed to “‘ the earnest,” 
seems to carry with it something of the note of blame, however 
mitigated, which we read in Solomon’s axiom that ‘a wise 
man will scarce laugh low to himself.” 

On the other hand, it is undoubted that a sense of the 
grotesque, therefore of the ludicrous, is by no means incom- 
patible with very high attributes of mind. Rather, it seems to 
enter into their very composition. For if it is the operation of 
light, in dealing with substance, to cast a corresponding shadow, 
generally a distorted one, it is the necessary result of a sense 
of beauty, whether of form or of thought, to render its possessor 
keenly alive to incongruity and deformity. As in the physical, 
so it is in the intellectual and in the moral order. What, 
indeed, is the subject-matter of the ludicrous but a kind of 
deformity, in a slight and not unpleasing degree? It may be 
almost called the diluted horrible ; a thing only not repulsive 
because so common in a world that has greatly fallen from its 
archetype. A writer whose name is not among the last in the 
literary commonwealth, has described himself in one of his 
novels as partaking of the two elements of the Antinous and 
the Laughing Faun. That is, in other words, homo sum, as 
fallen man is met with in his public manifestations, in his social 
and domestic circle. A host of Antinoi, brought face to face 
with an equal number of laughing fauns, would feel themselves 
repelled as from a painful and distasteful travesty. A host of 
fauns, contemplating a set of Antinoi, would turn from them 
as from insufferable exquisites, the curled and carnation dandies 
whose waxen regularity of feature stares at you, with “no 
speculation,” from the barber’s shop. It is because, as an 
average, we are somewhat above the faun, though considerably 
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below the Antinous, that we find amusement when the moderate 
deformities, the mental and social oddities, peculiarities, incon- 
eruities of our fellow-men—deflections as they all are from the 
ideal—come across our observation, or are presented to us by 
the mimetic powers of others. 

To return from these rather discursive remarks, and for fear 
of their growing into a “roundabout paper,” let us plunge into 
the two fascinating volumes (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
in which Mr. Fitzpatrick, already known as the author of 
other works bearing on men and things in Ireland, has now 
given us a life-like portrait of the great Irish Dominican. 
There is something in the very title-page which bears out 
these preliminary musings. The biography deals with a 
“religious” priest, personally ascetic, a profound theologian 
and master of novices, an orator of the first-ciass, the Superior 
of a house of his ancient and celebrated Order. Yet, though 
the title Very Reverend is given to him, we had almost said 
inevitably, by reason of the last detail now mentioned, as well 
as by reason of his personal sanctity, it is modified or in- 
terpreted on the fly-leaf by the familiar name of “ Father Tom.” 
And that, notwithstanding that Thomas was his name in re- 
ligion, adopted by him from veneration of the great “ Angel of 
the School,” S. Thomas Aquinas. As with fly-leaf and title- 
page, so with the book. It contains a faithful portraiture of 
one in whom the grave and gay, the lively and severe, were 
marvellously intermingled. To have named him with the 
formality due to his religious profession would make the reader 
pause to consider of what new and unfamiliar Father of the 
Dominican Order the biographer spoke. On the other hand, 
every page reminds us that this joker, this mimic with a mobile 
facial expression that rivalled Garrick’s, who had a pun and a 
good-humoured repartee, and a ludicrous impersonation, always 
ready ; this born comedian of whom Dr. Moriarty had implied 
“What a loss for the stage!” was, all the while, a man burning 
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with zeal for the Divine honour and the best interests of his 
fellow-men. To ignore it, would be like chipping away the 
better half of the Janus, and leaving the statue an unworthy 
fragment. Mr. Fitzpatrick has not been the reckless Alcibiades 
thus to mutilate his Mercury. 

As in most cases, Father Tom seems to have inherited one 
side of his twofold character from each parent severally. But, 
unlike the majority of men who have risen to eminence, he 
appears to have had his prominent, at least his popular, charac- 
teristic from his father. In this, he resembled another great 
preacher and jocose character, who hardly yet belongs to a past 
generation, Father Kirchoven, of the Belgian province of the 
Society of Jesus, The son of a man who seems to have 
gained his living and supported his family by singing comic 
songs, this apostolic missioner had as narrow an escape as 
Father Burke from appearing on the boards. “The stage lost 
him ;” and the pulpit gained him at the expense of an occa- 
sional trespass into the domain of comedy. So, at least, 
thought his superiors, who exhorted him to restrain this undue 
propensity when he appeared in public. Being the very soul of 
obedience, Kirchoven mounted the pulpit steps with a fixed 
determination to be grave. But the comic muse, expelled as 
with a pitchfork, returned upon him, nevertheless ; and his very 
efforts to obey the injunction he had received were so irresis- 
tibly comic as to set the audience in a roar. Father Burke 
had more command over the risible. There were touches, no 
doubt, of a lighter kind, intermingled with the graver matter of 
his public discourses, serving to relieve a strained attention, or 
playfully to enforce atruth. So far, a preacher not only may 
indulge his audience, but may occasionally serve his purpose by 
doing it, with judgment, and zz /oco, as Horace says. But our 
friend was too devoted a priest, and with too single an eye to 
his Master’s service, not to keep the two departments whole- 
somely separate. So also, in more private life. 
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“ Amongst the brightest sallies of fun, in the midst of laughter 
inextinguishable ” [writes a Jesuit Father] “he was serious in an 
instant, if he were consulted by those who needed his advice in 
matters spiritual or temporal. Every trace of the boisterous 
merriment was gone, and the quiet earnest tone of heartfelt 
sympathy was always ready to bind up the broken heart and 
pour balm into the wounded soul. ‘Those who saw him in his 
lighter moods could scarcely believe how grave and wise was 
his spiritual counsel ; how he spoke as one whom, God had 
commissioned to convey His Divine message to the troubled 


soul.” 


To return, however, to his parents ; for if it is true that the 
child is father to the man, no less is the parent’s mind the 
mould and factor of the child’s. Mr. Fitzpatrick says of 
Walter Burke, the future Dominican’s father :— 


“Music was Wat’s ruling passion. His worthy friend, 
Andrew Lynch, has often seen him, his hand reposing in his 
breast, slowly follow a ballad-singer from street to street, and 
completely absorbed in the song. And it is to be feared that 
while the burning words of the minstrel lured him onward, the 
staff of life was sometimes suffered to burn in the oven.” 


Wat Burke, it must be explained, was a baker, living and 
listening to music, in Galway. Hence the biographer’s rather 
recondite allusion in describing this Alfred in humble life. 
Father Burke did not ignore his father’s profession, when after- 
wards, in answer to the question whether he was descended 
from one of the twelve tribes of that ancient place, he answered 
that his father was the best bread-man in Galway. And Wat, 
in turn, with generous affection, made his honest calling sub- 
serve his son’s needs, when he expressly baked a hundred- 
weight of biscuits as a provision for his journey to Rome. We 
are not surprised to hear “they were given to Brother Quinn,” 
who, it is to be hoped, courageously attacked and assimilated a 
good portion of them. 
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“Tn the father’s footsteps the son followed. His sister Mary 
tells us that F. Burke, when one day hurrying to keep some 
important appointment, happening to hear a minstrel play an 
air from Meyerbeer’s Pvrophete, in the streets of Rome, stood 
spell-bound, and lost his appointment.” 


This is the man, however, who could philosophize on the 
effect of what he heard. 


“When we consider the nature of music, the philosophy of 
music, do we not find that it is of all other appeals to the 
senses the most spiritual; that it is of all other appeals to the 
soul the most powerful; that it operates not so much by the 
mode of reflection as in exciting the memory and the imagina- 
tion, causing the spirit and the affections of men to rise to 
nobler efforts, and to thrill with sublime emotions and influences ? 
And, therefore, I say it is of all other sciences the most noble 
and the most godlike, and the grandest that can be cultivated 
by man on this earth. I speak of the song that lives in the 
hearts and voices of the people, the true national minstrelsy 
that comes down traditionally from remote ages, until in a more 
cultivated era, it is interpreted into written characters; and 
then the world discovers beautiful melody in the music that has 
been murmured in our mountain valleys for hundreds and 


thousands of years.” 


Mrs. Burke, 2e7¢, was a MacDonough, of a much more ener- 
getic and less dreamy temperament than her husband, as the 
young Nicholas (such was his baptismal name) often found to 
his cost. Mr. Fitzpatrick has an interesting note to explain 
the contrast between the inhabitants of mountainous and plain 
countries in this article of gravity or Joyousness. Certainly, 
Wat Burke was an inhabitant of the plains, while the Mac- 
Donoughs descended from the Twelve Pins of Connemara. 


“Such was the congeniality of disposition between old Wat 
and his son, that they seemed more like brothers. Often his 
sister has seen them walking together, the son laughing im- 
moderately at the sire’s stories and zvice versd. ‘You'll be the 
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ruin of that boy, teaching him such folly; why not show him 
an example of gravity and decorum?’ became a daily remon- 


strance with old Mrs. Burke.” 

In default of such ethical] discipline from the father, the lady 
mother took it into her own hands, and extended it into the 
physical sphere. Mrs. Burke’s seriousness became like Falstaff’s 
wit : a quality not confined to the possessor, but caused also in 
others. Few mothers, however, would have meted out chastise- 
ment for the early indications of the gift of eloquent speaking in 


their children. 


“While wearing a bib, I remember climbing up to a platform 
built on barrels, and spouting freely. After I had gone to bed, 
my mother heard of it, and disturbed my dreams of oratoric 
glory by administering a condign (?) rouser. 


“ Hail, healthful exercise, whose bracing charm 
Makes young blood tingle, and keeps old blood warm!” 


We cannot forego, as a still more characteristic touch of those 


days, another passage, from which it would appear that such 
chastisement was not limited to maternal, or even to laic 


hands, among instructors of youth, 


“A community of nuns at Galway, who had survived the 
rigours of the Penal Laws, possessed some energetic habits 
which nowadays would not be found in their more gentle 
representatives. .... ‘One of the Dominican nuns_ brought 
me into the convent, and gave me a beating. He remarked 
that on a subsequent occasion he had been beaten in error by 
the same nun, and she said, ‘I am very sorry for the mistake, 
Nicholas, but your own good sense will tell you that often when 
you richly deserved a whipping you escaped.” 


These notices of the early portion of two goodly volumes, num- 
bering together seven hundred and sixty pages, will prepare 
our readers for the treat afforded them by Father Burke’s 
biographer, There is not a dull page in the book, and it forms 
a welcome present from light-hearted Ireland to Merry England. 
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The fruit of the Spirit is joy, and such a record as that of 
Father Burke serves to show the consistency of great joyous- 
ness with a great love of God. For, first of all, we have in 
these volumes the record of earnest work on the part of the 
Dominican, from novice to novice-master ; from that, again, to 
preacher of world-wide celebrity on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
and, finally, to preacher and cheerful sufferer both together. It 
was a work that began within the microcosm of self, as all true 
effort and sacrifice for others must ever do; a labour of self- 
formation and self-denial, to develop into a great and fruitful 
labour of love. Any one who takes up the book for the mere 
purpose of amusement, will not be disappointed, for Father 
Burke could never fail of amusing ; but he would miss the 
lesson that lies immediately under the surface. It was a 
providential and wholesome corrective to the natural joyous- 
ness, which else might have run away with him, that he should 
have been sent from the noviceship of Santa Sabina in Rome, 
itself a house of strict observance, to the rigid and narrow- 
minded, not to say unfeeling, discipline that marked the early 
days at Woodchester. A “solemn Vicar, Father Augustine,” 
who is charitably concealed under his religious name, was 
evidently the wrong man in the right place. Plus royaltste que 
le Koi, he went, unconsciously no doubt, beyond S. Dominic 
and the Constitutions. It seems a wonder that the novices 
placed under his hard hand survived. “ ‘Father Vicar, I’m hardly 
able to speak with a bilious headache—may I retire to my 
cell?” a novice asked. ‘No, sir, was the reply of this dauntless 
soldier of suffering. Once, while matins were being sung at 
midnight, a novice fell insensible in the choir. The Vicar had 
him stretched at full length, and then resumed the Psalmody, 
during which he gradually recovered.” Let us hope the verse 
that was then being chanted in choir was, Memento Domine David, 
et omnis mansuctudinis cjus, and that the inspired words may 
have struck upon the Superior with some force of contrast to 
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his own spirit in ruling those subject to his will. It was high 
time that some one should be sent from the great heart and 
with the genial spirit of Rome to introduce a little equity into 
this self-devised rigour. On such a mission Father Burke 
arrived, in the capacity of novice-master, October 4, 1851, 
having spent his twenty-first birthday within a month. We 
are not surprised to hear that “the solemn Vicar, Father Augus- 
tine,” never viewed him cordially. He looked on Burke as a sort 
of spy sent by the Italian General to watch him. Thomas 
Burke tried to effect some changes at Woodchester. These the 
Father Vicar would freezingly cut short by replying, “ We don’t 
do such things in England.” “Then the sooner you do them 
the better,” might well have been the reply, had any one been 
at hand with sufficient authority to make it. But this whole 
chapter reads a lesson beyond Woodchester. We see to what 
excess of singularity and severity well-meaning people may be 
led, in the name of all that is high and good, when the golden 
band is relaxed that unites them with the Church’s central 
authority. The Holy See has received the commission to adapt 
and modify, as well as to “confirm ” and enforce. Rigorism has 
ever flourished in proportion to the moral distance from Rome. 
Peter’s successor holds two keys, and wields them both, for 
loosing or binding, according to the exigencies of time and place. 

No reader would wish us to forego a description of Father 
Burke’s eloquence, which we find in the second volume, but 
which interpets the whole of his career :— 


“Cardinal Manning once said that Father Burke had the 
grandest talent man can possess—that of popularizing theology. 
Those only who heard him preach can appreciate the truth of 
this remark. However abstruse the subject, it sparkled with 
light as it came from his lips. The most elementary truths 
pierced the heart with théir intensity and grandeur. Those 
torrents of eloquence which at times carried his hearers away, 
were so logical that they could generally have stood the most 
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critical tests. His words seemed to flow from a hidden force of 
irrepressible love and fervour ; yet men instinctively felt that 
they were guarded by a theology sound and impregnable. How 
many there were to whom one of his sermons on the Passion 
was a landmark in their lives! He was perhaps unrivalled 
in his treatment of a panegyric. S. Peter, S. Thomas, S. 
Catherine became living personages, entering into one’s own 
life, and taking an indelible place in the memory.” 


Much earlier than this, when he was eight-and-twenty, his 
preaching had been thus described by one who heard it :— 


“The subject of his discourse was the religious life. The 
chapel was small, and his voice never rose above a whisper, but 
every whisper thrilled the nerves of his hearers. All were fasci- 
nated. He spoke of the beauty and purity and perfection of 
the religious life ; he showed how it tended to raise man, even 
in the life below, almost to a level with the angels ; he ex- 
pounded with marvellous lucidity the meaning of the vows 
Religious take, and explained their bearing on the holy state ; 
and, with a fervid peroration that carried his hearers away from 
earthly things, left them in earnest contemplation of a glorious 
future. It was no mere effort of polished rhetoric we heard on 
that occasion; no skilful weaving of brilliant phrases into 
rounded sentences, such as may gratify the ear without ever 
reaching the heart. It was the full flow of an apostolic soul 
that came down on the congregation then assembled, and swept 
everything away on its irresistible tide.” 

As we are led on, we gradually become aware that a very 
suffering end to his labours awaits the genial and brilliant 
Father Tom. A neglected cold, caught on a journey to Rome 
as early as the winter of 1847, seems to have planted the 
seeds of an agonizing disorder, which often made his pulpit 
efforts so many noble acts of self-mastery and apostolic zeal. 
“The malady which finally carried him off,’ writes Canon 
Brownlow, describing a Retreat which the Father gave to the 
English College in Rome in 1864, “ had already attacked him.” 
In the summer of 1872, “through overwork and failing health, 
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[he] had to cancel all his engagements to preach or lecture, and 
seek a temporary vacation in the parent house of the Order in 
Kentucky.” The reader will perceive that we are now in the 
United States, accompanying Father Burke in his marvellous 
campaign of charity there. It resulted in sums amounting to 
£80,000 for orphanages and other institutions ; but for this he 
had to expend Aimself to the amount of four hundred lectures, 
beside sermons ; and there can be little doubt that his unspar- 
ing efforts deprived the Church militant of him some years 
before his time. Kentucky could not detain him. “In a few 
weeks he was back again in the field of labour.” 


“ He had been attacked by hamorrhage of the lungs, having 
often preached three times a day, each sermon of two hours’ 
duration, and in churches a long distance apart. Although 
scarcely recovered from a most dangerous sickness, he, on 
September 22, having preached in the morning at the dedica- 
tion of a church in Brighton, Massachusetts, in the afternoon 
addressed in the Coliseum, Boston, the largest paying audience 
ever assembled in the world.” 


They do things on a large scale in America, But the reader 
will condone this quaint introduction of the inevitable dollar : 
the lecture was for the Orphan Asylum : 


“Forty thousand persons gathered to hear him, in the immense 
building which had been erected for Gilmore’s great concert. 
Special trains brought people from all the neighbouring cities ; 
so widely had his fame as an orator spread. ‘What American 
orator or lecturer had ever a paying audience of ten thousand ?’ 
asked the Standard of Philadelphia. ‘How few had even five 
thousand in any hall in the United States, under the most 
encouraging and auspicious circumstances ?’” 


Alas, it was Father Tom who had to pay, more dearly 
than the forty thousand with their dollars. The insidious 
disease was creeping on its way, and the only wonder is, how 
he fought so bravely against its approaches. “ He never,” says 
his biographer, “recovered the effects of over-work in America.” 
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“In 1879 he seemed to have taken a new lease of life ; but 
suddenly he was stricken down with a painful disease, and for 
three months the golden lyre of his eloquence was unstrung. 
But to those who visited him in his humble cell at Tallaght 
he preached more powerfully than ever, by his submission to 
the Divine Will, and his patience and cheerfulness under intense 


sufferings.” 


After a cruel operation, from which he only partially 
recovered, he was able to resume some of his daily occupations. 


‘No one would have thought from his manner, so mild and 
cheerful, and his genial conversation, with its constant play ot 
humour flashing like summer lightning over almost every sub- 
ject as we walked about, that all the while he was suffering 
intensely. I asked him: ‘ Father Burke, tell me, are you 
suffering now at this present time ?’ ‘ Yes, indeed,’ said he, 
‘it’s my constant companion ’—dquietly smiling, as he said so, 
but with a serious half-droll expression and shake of the head. 
He was able to go to Galway and comfort his mother in her 
last illness and death, and then returned to Tallaght to suffer 
a fresh return of the worst symptoms of his ailment. .... 
Once more he rose miraculously. Doctors pointed out the 
need of rest ; and one wrote a solemn letter interdicting work. 
But our friar treated the mandate very much as Luther did 
Rome’s Rescript.* Quoting from J/acbeth, he said that, if 
die he must, he would die with harness on his back. Throwing 
these appendages around him, he was soon in full gallop 
again.” 

Pages are occupied in the Life, which few could read with an 
eye unwet, describing the fluctuations of torture and marvellous 


utterance, or of both combined, that preluded the end. That 
end came, and found him still in his Master’s work. 


“After taking to his bed at Tallaght, he never again left it 
but once. That ‘once’ illustrates with pathetic force his over- 


* A rather strange application of the old Greek rhetorician’s “topic drawn 
from opposites ;” but | leave it as I find it : a jarring note that may enhance 
the rest of the concerto. 
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flowing sympathy with human suffering, and the spirit of heroic 
self-sacrifice which filled him tothe end. Before he left Eng- 
land, he -eceived a touching appeal to preach for the starving 
children of Donegal. At no time could he be deaf to the call 
of charity ; but his strong love for children precipitated the 
promise. His frame was so enfeebled, and the pain which 
racked him so intense, that thrice he was on the point of an- 
nouncing that he dared not fulfil his pledge. Three times the 
pen fell from his hand, when he thought of the five thousand 
innocent children who were crying for bread. In the solemn 
stillness of the night, their wail rose round him, and a voice 
kept ringing in his ears: ‘What is one life, compared to that 
of five thousand little ones?’ Nerved by a seemingly super- 
natural strength, he rose. Long miles he travelled, that the 
board of the children might not be bare when their father lay 
buried. Brother Joseph, who accompanied him into Dublin 
says that he was sorely afraid Father Burke would die on the 
way. But perhaps it was meet that he should travel the thorny 
path to the end, and that his charity towards the children of 
Donegal should be the crowning deed of a life beautiful in its 
unselfishness, and one which he had ever used in working for 
God and his neighbour. As he ascended the pulpit in Gardi- 
ner Street, all eyes were fixed upon him. Traces of the severe 
ordeal through which his health had passed were printed in his 
face. As soon, however, as he opened his lips, a sympathetic 
thrill passed through all present, and the fascination of that 
tongue, which may be said to have moved the world, was once 
more felt. . . Such an effort in his state of health was 
simply phenomenal. But when he confessed that he was sick 
unto death—when, having delivered his Divine message, a cold 
sweat burst from every pore, and he seemed to clutch at the 
rails of the pulpit 4 





Every one with the heart of a man may well feel ashamed 
at concluding the sentence: “There were kind critics found to 
pronounce Father Burke’s ‘acting’ as the most finished per- 
formance he had yet given.” We must hasten over details, 
written with what may be truly called an overwhelming simpli- 
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city. They are before the reader’s eyes as, one by one, he follows 
the approaches of death. For days the sufferer lingered :— 


“There, in his cell, Father Burke suffered the most intense 
agony, but with a calm fortitude that astonished, not less than 
deeply moved, his brethren. Crucified as he was, he went 
through the full detail of a general confession. On the morn- 
ing before his death, he received, for the last time, the sacra- 
ments of the Holy Church. It was most touching to hear the 
aspirations of love and faith which he uttered as the ciborium 
was uncovered. In accents that betokened his lively, active 
faith, he would every moment say: ‘Oh, my Lord and my 
God! Oh, my dear Lord!’ And then, turning to the father 
sub-prior and his devoted children, who sadly knelt around the 
bedside of their dying father, he asked, in words of deep humi- 
lity, their pardon, as well as that of all the members of the 
Order, and of all whom he might have offended.* ... . His 
agony increased with every stroke of the clock ; his expressions 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity grew stronger in proportion as his 
heart grew weak, At last the moment arrived when, to use 
his own words, ‘Faith was lost in Vision, and Hope absorbed 


>») 


in Fruition. 

Suppose, now, a person by some undefined necessity com- 
pelled to hold the balance, while the characteristics of his betters 
sway the scales up and down. What judgment may we 
imagine him to record on the subject of this most interesting 
biography ? If personally acquainted with Father Burke, he 
would begin his verdict, or charge to the jury, somewhat as the 
great master of ancient ethics opens his discussion of the system 
of his friend Plato. The purport of that criticism, sent, as it 
were, by a trusty disciple across from the Lyczum to the 
eroves of Academe, was this: of two friends, Truth and Plato, 
it was a sacred thing to prefer Truth. Shakespeare, in detail- 
ing the controversy between Brutus and Cassius, put a fine 

* On the subject of his absolute inoffensiveness towards all, a note is here 


fitly added in the Life, reporting the testimony of ‘‘a Father who knew him 
well,” 
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stroke into the lips of the stately regicide, in reply to his 
impulsive and therefore unreasoning colleague. ‘‘ You love me 
not!’ exclaims Cassius ; and Brutus, unmoved, answers : 
I do not like your faults. 
Cassius. A friendly eye would never see such faults. 
Brutus. A flatterer’s would not, though they did appear 
As huge as high Olympus ! 

Having thus cleared his sight from the film of prepossession, 
our supposed critic would proceed to ask whether the great 
Dominican would have been still greater, had he succeeded in 
subduing his very unusual power of raising laughter in his 
fellow-men. Succeeded—do we say ? that is hardly the word ; 
for no one need doubt that as a priest, a religious, an apostolic 
labourer in the vineyard, Father Burke would have insisted with 
himself on such victory, had he seen that his doing so con- 
cerned the Divine glory and the good of souls. Was it then a 
defect in him not tc perceive it? Or was it a defect per- 
ceptible only to an over-critical mind? That appears to be a 
question so greatly subjective, so dependent on the measure of 
each individual observer, as to be almost profitless to discuss. 
It hardly advances the subject to say that such a man, so con- 
stituted by Nature, would be liable at any moment to overstep 
the line that divides a due amount of playfulness from an 
excess: for so much is a truism. Buta point or two may be 
suggested to aid, in his decision, any one really called to sit in 
a court in which, for our part, we claim no jurisdiction. 

Father Tom was an Irishman, racy of the soil. This is but 
saying in other words that pathos and humour lived in him, 
side by side, and both to an energetic degree. To any student 
of the history of nations, the Irish character must often present 
itself as especially adapted to its providential mission to pioneer 
the Catholic faith in its advance. _ The turn of that character 
is distinctly military and adventurous. It acts with spirit and 
with cheerfulness ; and if sometimes impulsive to a fault, thereby 
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comes naturally to the front, where a dash is to carry the day. 
Quick in perception, keen and sensitive in feeling, generous of 
heart, open and lavish of hand, responsive to every high touch 
of sentiment, of honour, of devotion ; capable, withal, of a 
resigned and patient endurance—this is not a character to 
remain under a bushel, nor to allow its influence to be unfelt 
among the families of man. What has it not done for 
Catholicity in the colonies and the United States? Take the 
Irish element out of America and Australia, and how much 
would remain to speak of the faith of Saint Patrick ? Where 
has the Irishman been lacking when a deed of adventure was 
toward? Eighteen years ago, in New York, and in the library 
of the late Cardinal McCloskey, I read an account of an Arctic 
expedition undertaken by the American Government. When 
the vessel, specially equipped for the purpose, had made its 
way as far as the ice-fields permitted, the further northern 
progress was to be undertaken by a picked crew of eight men 
in an open boat. No half-hearted man among these eight ; 
and the names of three among them were Riley, Blake, and 
McGarry. It seemed a practical comment on the stanza in 
which a gifted son of the green isle, Charles Wolfe, described 
his countrymen before an early death cut short his song: 
So bold and frank his bearin’, boy, 
Should ye meet him onward farin’, boy, 
By Zembla’s snows, 


Or Chili’s glows, 
You'd say: What news from Evin, boy ? 


Yet, all the while, Irishman thus to the backbone, Father 
Burke was a devout and mortified religious, a holy priest. 
Here was his safeguard ; for without these protective attributes 
how easily might he have lost himself! The qualities that 
invest a man with popularity, and make him sought as a good 
companion, present each its several danger. When to these 
are added the physical and intellectual gifts which raise him to 
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the pulpit or the platform as an orator of the first class, we 
may perceive him to be surrounded with meshes, fine and 
perilous, and widespread as those which covered the earth in 
S. Antony’s Vision. The answer, too, is the same in both cases 
—“ Humility, O Antony! alone can escape these snares.” 
How deeply conscious was the gifted Dominican of these 
his attendant dangers, we read—as might be expected—in 
several passages of his biography. But one thing, as we have 
already heard, may be said of him; he kept the two elements 
of his character distinct. He was earnest and solemn in his 
retreats and pulpit discourses, facetious only in private life. 
These present pages began by quoting the light-hearted 
Venetian with his “ two-headed Janus:” nor do we see any 
reason to withdraw the application of the image from Father 
Burke. They were two distinct faces, turned in opposite 
directions ; you know what to expect from the one, and then 
what from the other. Far better this, than the strange spectacle 
of one who should laugh with this side of his face, preach with 
that, and both in a breath. Yet, has not such incongruity 
been exhibited by more than one pulpit orator, up and down the 
Church’s centuries? Plus propres a égayer les libertins qua 
édificr les vrais fidéles, writes a Breton priest, regarding certain 
legends of his countrymen; and the definition is amply 
fulfilled in such intrusions of Momus into the sanctuary. 
Saintly souls, like the canonized saints, are often rather to 
be admired than imitated ; and the admiration is increased, 
while imitation remains as distant as before, when we are able 
partly to penetrate the hidden motives that have urged them to 
some unusual conduct. The determined efforts of S. Ambrose 
to escape the mitre forced upon him by Emperor and people, 
would certainly not have been justifiable in most cases. S. 
Philip Neri performed antics, for so they might be described, 
to convince the Romans that he was no Saint. <A fear of the 


episcopal office, for which his gifts, except the one, eminently 
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fitted him, may have driven Father Tom to cultivate that 
one in sheer self-defence. Some holy men have hidden them- 
selves in caves, and been sought for high and low, till the 
vacant chair of Peter, into which they would have been thrust, 
was safely filled. Our Dominican stood his ground, withhold- 
ing no effort to preach and exhort. But then, he laughed 
and joked, till he could have “rais’d wild laughter in the ribs 
of death,” as one who should say, “ Thus far, no further. All 
things to all men, except that one thing,” which, according to 
Saint Chrysostom, “would make my own salvation a marvel.” 

There must be added, wt paulo majora canamus, a note of 
warning to all whom it may concern. Let no one dream of 
imitating this powerful and original character in those points 
where imitation would be easiest. ‘We ne'er shall look upon 
his like again ;” nor is it, perhaps, altogether desirable that 
another should arise in his place with exactly the same propor- 
tions between grave and gay. Least of all could we tolerate 
any conscious imitator, who would be pretty sure to prove a 
very bad one. Father Burke, indeed, by some felicitous ad- 
justment, might be able to sustain himself, like the celebrated 
coffin which hung equally poised between two loadstones, the 
higher and the lower. But any one, unendowed with his gifts 
of the supernatural order, who should attempt the same four 
de force, would all but inevitably be drawn to the pavement, not 
to the roof. If Father Tom developed his natural turn for 
jokes and mimicry, and gave it so much of free rein as was 
consistent with a religious priest, to escape a bishopric, we 
may condone the exuberance of the effect for the urgency of 
the motive. But an intolerable pseudo-Burke would have no 
need to flee from the dreaded mitre that never was likely to 
come in his way. He would but establish his right to another 
significant head-dress, with its conventional bells. 


W. H. ANDERDON, S.J. 
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Women and Words. 


|* nothing do the women of England and those of 
France contrast more strikingly than in their respective 
influences upon language. The mark set by the [rench- 
woman upon the French of society has been a very serious 
matter; and over the language of literature also has she had 
power which belonged to her, not as an author merely, but 
as a female author. But the Englishwoman’s influence upon 
English has never been a serious matter at all. We should 
not be far wrong if we considered it as beginning and ending, 
as regards conversation, with a train of small corruptions and 
mannerisms which have never been incorporated into the 
language ; while, in respect to literature, the power of individual 
women has been exactly what it would have been in the case 
of individual men of the same capacity or genius. It has 
always, that is, been exercised by a literary woman in her 
character as an author, and not as an author who is a woman. 
There are no more graceful phases of French than those 
which have their origin entirely in the drawing-room of a 
femme du monde; they have their own little turns, and 
precisions, and neatnesses, and delicate distinctions. Men adopt 
these and use them; they do not remain peculiarities of 
feminine talk ; for they contain no coined words, no slovenliness, 
no inexactnesses of grammar, nothing which need prevent them 
from taking a classical place in the language. The Précicuses 
—not the Précieuses Ridicules whom gay Molitre so keenly 
satirized, but the women of culture at whose graceful quasi- 
affectations France might smile, but never laugh—took a lead- 
ing part in the development of the language of their time. 
Madame de Sévigné, Ninon de l’Enclos, Madame de La 
ZL2 
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Fayette, Mdlle. Scudéry, were not ridiculous women, even if 
they were a little overstrained, now and then, in their elegant 
romanticism ; but less gifted women than these—women who 
wrote nothing, though they talked much—left their lasting 
mark upon their national tongue. The extravagances of 
Moliére’s Cathos and Madelon were unwholesome excrescences 
which fell off and were lost when the false taste of the hour had 
passed. Those deluded heroines were not the legislatresses of 
Parisian conversation, they were little provincial girls who 
caricatured the great ladies of their day, and Molicre used them, 
as we have said, as types of a class of affected women, who 
distorted and twisted and deformed the language only for a 
time. There are no Précieuses Ridicules now, yet certain 
French purists are inclined to complain that, as regards pro- 
nunciation, if nothing else, the ladies of the great world have 
been somewhat affected, and somewhat tyrannical, in enforcing 
their fantasies. For instance, it is the Parisian woman, and she 
alone, who has decided that the double 7 in such words as 
mouillé shall be completely elided, as it is now in all 
educated speech ; until she made her rule on this matter, the 
double consonant was strongly pronunced, though with addi- 
tion of the peculiar sound, which makes of it a /ettve moutllee. 
Yet the whole of French society, and the members of the 
Academy, and the orators in every tribune, and the preachers 
in every pulpit, all have followed the ladies’ law. Here and 
there a man of the old school may protest against what seems 
to him a corruption of pronunciation, but otherwise the 
change is universally accepted. Now it is quite certain that 
no alteration made by Englishwomen, in the way of sounding 
a word or a letter, would meet with this general adoption. 

The French of the drawing-room, which France owes to the 
queens of the drawing-room, is rich rather in elegant mockeries 
than in the more serious beauties of tenderness and thought. 
But there is another class of educated women—that of the 
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country ladies—who have developed the language quite as 
powerfully, only in another direction. The ¢ournure de phrase 
of the ancestral chdtcau is quite another thing from that of the 
Faubourg, yet it is even more susceptible to female influences. 
It is an intimate language, full of a certain original grace, 
full of that home feeling with which Englishmen have 
hitherto generally declined to credit the neighbouring 
nation, very caressing, at times rather fantastically playful, and 
almost as different from the “French of Paris” as was that of 
“ Stratford atte Bowe.” It is to be found in perfection in the 
book of Eugénie de Guérin, which was only the journal of a 
country girl, secluded in her ancestral home and surrounded by 
the priests and peasants, and cocks and hens, of French provin- 
cial life, who yet wrote and thought about her surroundings 
with a freshness of idiom and a purity and power which have 
made the little volume—never designed by its author for the 
public—one of the minor modern French classics, 

In England it is undeniably the case that the grammarians 
would think as readily of entrusting the nursery as the boudoir 
with the purity of the national tongue. A lady must not, and 
indeed cannot, commit vulgarisms in speech; but a lady’s 
slovenly grammar, slip-shod grammar, wild grammar, are no 
vulgarisms in the indulgent estimation of fathers, husbands, and 
masculine friends. The faults she commits are bound to be 
faults of a certain kind, but, this granted, they may be as 
flagrant as she pleases. Charles Reade, who certainly 
knew how to draw a charming woman, often rather perversely 
made his most polished heroines talk with inveterate incor- 
rectness—incorrectness, of course, of the kind which English 
society arbitrarily considers permissible. His Lucy Tempest 
is decidedly a refined creature—in the author’s eyes she is 
indeed a female Chesterfield ; yet at the foot of one of his pages 
he annotates one of her feminine little speeches, with the almost 
ecstatic exclamation: “O where, and O where was her Lindley 
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Murray gone?” Now, a Frenchwoman whose grammatre des 
grammaires had disappeared in the direction of the elegant 
Lucy’s Lindley Murray would incur in Paris exactly the same 
loss of caste which Lucy would have incurred here in the 
impossible event of her dropping an £/ But the English- 
woman seems to receive for her solecisms the admiring smile 
of homage offered to a thoroughly feminine person. 

Unfortunately, habits of laxity in easy English leads our 
countrywomen into inveterate negligence in more highly organ- 
ized languages. English ladies in India, who are already suf- 
ficiently irritating to the native by reason of their sex and 
their authority in occidental combination, must make themselves 
little less than hateful by the patois in which they address 
their servants. It is the composite native language deprived 
of genders and numbers, with all the inflexions outraged, and 
with the whole burden of the speaker’s laziness cast upon one 
wretched little verb which has to express any work that needs 
doing. The Englishwoman in Germany is apt to do much 
the same. Of course there are honourable exceptions, and no 
doubt even the offending Englishwoman rubs up her grammar 
or else holds her tongue in German society ; but alas! we 
have heard a compatriot doing the whole business of her day 
in a German city, piloting her coachman, shopping (in a 
terribly detailed manner, caught from the ladies of the place), 
and directing her household, in unconstructed German, stripped 
of declensions, conjugations, genders, and numbers. One 
abominable definite article, pronounced da, stood in place of 
der, die, das, with their several genitives, datives, and accusa- 
tives, in place also of their plural and the declensions of their 
plural. With this, an infinite volubility. But it was really 
savage work—a disorganization, a return towards the inarticu- 
late. Why are women, nationally dainty in dress and perfect 
in person, such very slatterns in speech ? 


In letter-writing, which holds a middle place between con- 
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versation and literature, the international difference is perhaps 
most striking. An English lady is not expected to construct 
her sentences with any care or balance, or to use chosen words, 
or to punctuate with anything more precise than full stops and 
dashes, or to divide her matter into paragraphs, or to cultivate a 
graceful or finished handwriting ; in the latter respect, indeed, 
fashion sanctions an almost brutal inelegance (in which there is 
no real vigour, the broken-backed weakness of the capitals 
almost always betraying the hand as a woman’s), with the proviso 
merely that this inelegance shall not be of the same kind as 
that of a servant’s writing; while in the matter of grammar 
she may write as loosely as she speaks. The French lady, 
on the other hand, is strictly bound to compose her letters, while 
she preserves the utmost freedom and vivacity of style; her 
srammar must be mathematically perfect ; she must be careful 
about her paragraphs and punctuation; and her handwriting is 
never permitted to sprawl. The Englishwoman, whatever she 
does, cannot make or mar her national language; but her 
Gallic sister does much to make, and is not permitted to do 
anything to mar, her own. 

Well is it, perhaps, in these circumstances, that general taste 
demands a subdued tone of voice from the gentler sex among 
ourselves. Ladies in this country use a host of little idioms 
which are never heard in the mouths of men, and never find 
their way into print, but they use them sotto voce, and so 
escape much notice; whereas Woman is decidedly and dis- 
tinctly audible throughout the neighbouring Republic—from the 
pier at Boulogne to the turbulent Cannebi¢re of cosmopolitan 
Marseilles. 

ALICE MEYNELL. 
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Pius IX. and Leo XIII. 


“The palpable fact that Pope Leo is a man of a wholly different stamp from 
Pope Pius will strain to the utmost the principle of Papal infallibility. 
If successive infallible Popes can differ as widely as the two Cardinals 
last elevated to the Papacy, the believing Roman Catholic is thrown 
back on an absolutely mechanical theory of inspiration; the Pope 
becomes a merely passive channel for the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
which breathes through him exactly in the same way, be he called 
Mastai Ferretti or Pecci, Medici or Borgia.”—Pall Mall Gazette, March 
26, 1878. 


ERE Amos and Isaias both alike ? 
Yet both the lyre of prophecy could strike. 

Were Paul and Peter partners of one net? 
Yet in one faith and martyrdom they met. 
If men inspired could teach in prose or verse, 
In lofty psalmody or proverbs terse, 
Could sing of war or pastoral tales indite, 
Now codes of law and now epistles write, 
Why should our Popes in aught but truth concur— 
Be less of men, though guided not to err? 


Let writers of our newspapers consent 

To be of party views the instrument, 

To hide their names, that dazzled fools may see 
Nought but one mighty editorial We ; 

But who can dream that God is seen the less 
Where Unity and Freedom coalesce ? 


T. E. BRIDGETT, C.SS.R. 
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Who Runs must Read. 


HAT was not how the proverb used to stand. Now it 
must be quoted so. “ Who runs must read.’ There is no 
choice ; the fiat is gone forth, and every child must at all 
events have the key to all learning, the power to read, in its 
hands. But the bestowal of a gift entails duties. Those 
imposed on the receiver have always been acknowledged, but 
those that devolve on the giver are more often ignored. There 
is a responsibility in well doing ; and the educated classes of 
the nation have added to their duties by their efforts to impart 
what they possessed—the inheritance of Cadmus. In this case 
the gift has been not only offered to the recipients, it has been 
forced upon them—a fact which certainly does not take from 
the responsibility. 

The habits of the day do not make for any welcome to new 
duties. There is, moreover, a general feeling that neutrality is 
the most just of attitudes, and that liberty to injure themselves 
is a sacred right belonging to all men, even to those classes 
whose relative helplessness seems to make an appeal for protec- 
tion. If we respect little else in them we seem resolved to 
respect that liberty. We seem afraid of nothing so much as 
of attempting paternal interference. One would imagine that 
the name of fatherhood was one of peculiar ignominy, so 
common lately was the sneer against “paternal legislation”; or 
perhaps it occurred to somebody that there was something in 
the world more contemptible than a father, and that this thing 
might be a grandmother. It then was considered for a time 
smart to talk of “ grandmotherly legislation.” But, in fact, even 
a grandmother is not considered, out of England, altogether 
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ridiculous. Victor Hugo’s gravest verse has not ignored her ; and 
the Tuscan peasant family, including the bearded sons who 
have served their three years under the conscription, obey the 
erandmother, if she happens to be the head of the clan, and 
will do no business without her leave, and eat no meal without 
her blessing. All of which will seem funny to the Briton. 
Here, where “ ridicule kills” in a truer and profounder sense 
than could ever be predicated of Paris, philanthropy itself is 
afraid of doing something paternal or grandmotherly, and 
therefore infinitely absurd, if it offers guidance or warning, still 
more of it gives safeguard or protection, to the untaught and 
unwary. 

But there ought to be beneficent associations which stand 
apart from the fashion of English feeling so far as to accept 
the responsibility of well-doing, and recognize the right of the 
ignorant to protection from the better equipped. Some months 
ago we published an appeal from the Kyrle Society for books 
for distribution among those classes whom, having once taught 
to read, we might surely think well to direct how to read and 
what to read. The work of book distribution was a new one 
among the undertakings of the Society, whose first object is 
the “bringing beauty home to the people.” It has done 
well to deal with literature. For literature can by no means be 
ignored or omitted now in any of the dealings of men and 
societies. There are no more illiterate classes ; and in abolish- 
ing these the governments have abolished the unimaginative 
and outward life, with its own peculiar securities and the 
irresponsibility which makes some amend for its privations. 
They have admitted all people and all ages within the pale of 
the pleasures and penalties of literature. And all the condi- 
tions of modern life second this action of the State. Such a 
thing as the cheapness and abundance of light, for instance. 
Evenings which were, a generation of two ago, more com- 
fortably spent in talk by the elders and in a game by the 
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youngsters, are now devoted to print and silence. Hardly 
a child in the respectable lower classes but has its Sunday- 
school library, and often it has a week day one as well, and as 
the girls and boys grow older, there are young men’s and 
young women’s clubs, each with its supply of books ready 
to gratify the awakened appetite for reading. The young 
people have grown up with the habit strongly upon them. 
They read in a far more matter-of-course way than even those 
comparatively youthful elders who were children thirty years 
ago. And the habit has produced a whole young nation of 
readers—the future England. “A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
but the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

Youth being what it is, it craves for novels ; and the Kyrle 
Society undertakes the supply of fiction, we suppose with a certain 
censorship. That censorship will need to be more strict and 
more frequent as the books placed at its disposal are more 
abundant. Not that the supply has been niggardly. In 
answer to the appeals, one of which was made in the pages 
of MERRY ENGLAND, 10,334 books and magazines were 
received and have been distributed since the summer. Of 
course we may conclude that a great part of these were 
ephemeral periodicals ; but still many were books, and all have 
gone to tell their tale to the eager listeners that are crowding 
our Workmen’s Clubs, our hospital wards, and the gathering- 
places of our boys and girls. The books are carefully selected 
according to the class of the applicants, and with every parcel 
a note from the Honorary Secretary is enclosed, asking that 
the recipient will return any book that he considers unsuitable, 
and will state his reasons. Of course the Kyrle Society can 
send only such books as it receives, but it need not necessarily 
send out all that it may receive, provided good reasons are 
given for omissions. The primary choice lies with the con- 
tributing public. 

We have spoken of the demand for novels. But that for 
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biography and for fiction of the highest class and purpose 
is almost as great. The Kyrle Society declares itself strictly 
unsectarian, and to it come applications from members of all 
denominations for the great boon of pure literature. And in 
this connection readers will surely pay special attention to 
the request which comes from a Boys’ Club, well worth 
noting :—“ Can you send us some Lives of the Saints? Our 
lads like them so much.” “TI will see if we have them,” was 
the answer; “but I do not think we have had any sent us.” 
Another request was for a copy of “ Fabiola,” but not one 
has ever been sent. Such demands are spontaneous. Much 
zeal is spent upon attempts to create a demand for “good 
books,” and much delusion, we fear, is indulged as to the 
existence of such a demand in various quarters. But here 
is an explicit desire, and it is unfulfilled. Ifthe Kyrle Society's 
‘“‘unsectarianism ” were of such an aggressive kind as to exclude 
“Fabiola” and the Lives of the Saints from its library, there 
would be an outcry about the intolerance and secularism of 
modern esthetic activity ; and in that outcry the Catholic voice 
would certainly be audible. But the unsectarianism of the 
Society is so generous as to admit these emphatically Christian 
and Catholic books, and its liberality is disregarded. This 
will surely not continue. In the parable there was a diligent 
sower, and there was good seed; the doubt was about the 
ground. Here we have the peculiarly and singularly fruitful 
ground of the boys’ club with its young minds, and the hospital 
ward with its long leisure and its thoughts of death ; but the 
seed is locked up, and the sower is away. It is evident that, in 
rejecting “controversial and theological” works, the Society 
seeks only to protect itself against the torrent of tracts which 
would otherwise overwhelm it. But it is lamentable that 
the supply of books should fail because the excitement of con- 
troversy is refused. 

The letters of application might, as a rule, be stereotyped :-— 
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“Send us good novels, standard biographies, travels.” Apart 
from the rather unexpected request for Lives of the Saints, 
the demand seems to be precisely the usual expression of the 
wants of young and omnivorous consumers, who wish to improve 
themselves, but also, emphatically, to amuse themselves. Shall 
they get their knowledge without safeguards, their amusement 
without guidance? Or shall they endure the lack of both 
study and pastime? Or shall the books which are to teach 
and to amuse them pass through the hands of a Society which 
recognizes the duty of class to class? This is for the public to 
decide. A good supply of good books in the hands of the 
distributor of literature (14 Nottingham Place, W.), will reach 
club, hospital, and home, and will not be without fruit. 
It is for the contributing public to decide what kinds of 
ideals shall be offered to the emulative and imitative boys and 
girls who love reading. Shall these be all ideals of self-help 
and large fortunes? Such have their use, and no doubt if we 
had the privilege of looking through the Kyrle shelves, we 
should see that more than one donor had borne the deeds and 
virtues of engineers and inventors and millionaires in mind. 
But here we may be afforded an opportunity of presenting 
a more spiritual ideal, of touching the London street, the 
London court, the workshop, the sewing-room, with memories 
of S. Agnes, and of S. Francis of Assisi, and of S. Anthony of 
Padua. Which of us have not been more or less formed upon 
some ideals of early reading? And is it not time that ideals 
of docility, tenderness, and masculine innocence were revived 
among the rougher millions of this city ? 
A. C, OPIE, 








A Village Gentus. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ONSIEUR DUFRESNY did not make his appearance 
again till dinner-time. A new influx of guests had 
arrived at the chateau. Some neighbours also had dropped in, 
and the long table was full. It might be owing to some con- 
fusion in the arrangements incident to added numbers, or it 
might be by Mademoiselle Angéle’s desire, that, instead of 
sitting near her fiancé, she was placed opposite to him at 
dinner. 

No allusion was made to the scene of the morning. Before 
entering the dining-room, Monsieur de Chévres had broached 
the topic ; but Dufresny’s monosyllabic replies had effectually 
silenced this young man’s airy unconcern. 

Angele was apparently in full tide of spirits. She was prettily 
dressed, and looked brilliant and gay. She was sitting between 
the curé of Jouy and Monsieur de Chévres, and kept her two 
neighbours laughing by her brilliant sallies and repartees. It 
must be confessed that her bursts of laughter were occasionally 
louder than strict decorum warranted ; she seemed rather to 
wish to attract notice than to evade it. She never looked 
towards Dufresny ; but when he talked to his neighbour, her 
chatter would sometimes drift and her words flag. Mademoiselle 
de Lustre watched her with an anxious glance, turning 
occasionally to look at Dufresny. He was grave, silent, and 
preoccupied. 

When the party migrated to the drawing-room, there was a 
general call for a dance. The heavy curtains were drawn, wax 
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candles burned in the candelabra, In the twilight of the con- 
servatory at one end of the sa/on, the tall, pale plants showed 
like goblins. One of the young married ladies seated herself 
at the piano, and soon the larger part of the assembly were 
whirling round to the strains of one of Strauss’s waltzes. 

Monsieur Dufresny remained in a group chatting near the 
mantelpiece. He still wore the preoccupied air he had at 
dinner; and as he conversed with the curé, his eyes often 
followed Angéle, flitting like a brilliant butterfly across the room. 

“Come, Dufresny, admit,” said Monsieur de Chevres, pausing 
in his waltz with Angele, “that this is more civilized than an 
inn, a barn, and some wet country folk for company ?” 

“T admit, at any rate, that the contrast is enormous,” he 
replied. 

“TI never was in a country house that possessed so many 
resources of luxury and comfort. Velvet curtains, carpets, 
candelabra !—everything !” said Madame de Beaumont, taking 
all in with a comprehensive glance. 

“ N est-ce-pas, one would almost fancy oneself in Paris,” said 
Angeéle complacently. 

“The country like Paris! Here is, indeed, the last word 
that praise can bestow upon it!” put in Dufresny, with grave 
banter. 

‘“T humbly confess,” said Angele, lifting her shoulders witha 
little shrug, “my soul is not that of an artist. It prefers 
comfort, asphalte to walk on in wet weather, pretty people 
prettily dressed, to griminess, mud, and rain-smelling peasants.” 
Having said this, she set off waltzing in Monsieur de Chévres’s 
arms. 

The next morning the rain had ceased, the sun shone, the 
world was brilliant with the freshness and glitter of light, falling 
on and reflected by a million rain-drops. | 

It was decided by the party assembled round the breakfast- 
table at Chateau Jouy that the day should be spent out of doors. 
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Monsieur Dufresny was in the painting-room upstairs, when the 
door opened brusquely and Angtle walked in with her rapid 
step. She was in her riding habit ; a high hat on her head and 
silver spurs at her pretty heels. 

“ Are you not ready?” she said. “ You know we are going 
in a cavalcade, over the mud, to the Tour de Losanges. It will 
be amusing. We shall swim our horses over submerged meadows 
and fields. One of us may get drowned on the high-road, 
From an artistic point of view, too, the excursion is worth 
making. You see we shall be able to judge the aspect the 
world presented after the Deluge by the view we shall get from 
the top of the tower.” 

“T am afraid I cannot be of the party. I must content 
myself with imagining the appearance of the earth after the 


Deluge, from that of Jouy,” he said smiling. 

“Oh! that painting, always!” Angéle said, with a little 
frown. 

“Not that, altogether! I have promised poor Coic to go 
and pay him a visit. I did not see his pictures yesterday.” 

Angele played a ra-ta-tum with her foot on the carpet. 

“Coic! For whose sake we are all in disgrace! It seems 
to me, you devoted yourself to comforting him yesterday. Is 
there a necessity for more devotion to-day ?” 

“T must go,” he answered gently. “He is ill, he is poor. 
He was hurt yesterday by what may have been a thoughtless 
joke on all your parts, but it wounded him. I cannot dis- 
appoint him to-day.” 

“We can all go,” she exclaimed with a look of inspiration, 
and talking in her ardent tones. “ After all, it is right that we 
should. We ought to repent and make amends. We shall go 
in a cavalcade ; we shall carry off by storm every picture in the 
house ; we shall make the poor man rich for the winter. He 
shall forget yesterday’s joke—it was a poor joke, I admit. But 
the weather, you see— it excuses everything.” 
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“You do not understand,” he said, taking her hand. “You 
do not know the poor. Their pride is stronger than that of 
the rich. It is not hard pride, but sensitive. When wounded 
they can forgive, but they cannot forget. Should those who 
threw ridicule on his pictures yesterday come to the humble 
artist to-day, offering to buy them from him, the recollection of 
this mocking still fresh in his heart, he would feel the amends 
but another insult.” 

“Why ?” she asked. “ Was it, then, so very unkind, what 
we did ?” 

“Tt was worse than unkind—it was cruel.” 

“You take everything au grand sérieux,’ she answered, beat- 
ing her skirt with her whip. “It is the artist nature, I suppose. 
Big lights and immense shadows everywhere. You would 
evolve a five-act tragedy out of elements that would scarce 
suffice to make a comedietta for a ever de rideau.” 

Monsieur Dufresny’s brow clouded ; he dropped her hand. 
“You do not understand,” he repeated, and paused. 

“A lecture! I see it coming,” she said with a smile. 

The noise of horses careering, and of voices and laughter, 
rose from the yard below. 

“Come,” she continued. “They are waiting for us. Ido 
not mind how long or severe the lecture may be, if you will 
deliver it to me on horseback.” 

“No,” he answered, “I cannot go.” 

“It seems to me,” replied Angele, gathering up her skirts, “that 
you think of the claims of only the poor. Yet others, I consider, 
have claims too.” She went to the door and paused a minute 
on the threshold, waiting ; but he did not say a word to detain 
her. She passed out, shutting the door with a slam after her. 

Dufresny, soon after she left, made his way to the village. 
He went through the damp aisles of the wood between it and 
the chateau. There was in the air a jocund sense of blitheness ; 
a feeling, as if earth and sky had made it up. The birds sang, 
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the muddy roads stretched azure-tinted, and every puddle had 
its rim of light. Dufresny walked on, lost in thought. The 
fold, the mark of which always contracted his brow, was 
deepened—the observant keenness of his glance, which gave an 
impression of energy and vivacity to a countenance otherwise 
inclined to melancholy, was veiled. He was not aware when 
he passed the Crucifix which rose guardian-like at the entrance 
of Jouy; he did not know when he went by the low, massive 
church, with its Norman towers and slate rocfs, shining with an 
inestimable brightness over it. 

The bent and energy of Eugene Dufresny’s nature had long 
passed into the single channel of devotion to art. He had not 
sought fame, but fame had found him out. He had lived a 
simple, sincere, retired life, almost entirely spent in the country. 
The superficial whirl of existence in Paris dried up the sources 
of inspiration in him, and he seldom made any long stay there. 
He had no sympathy for the town aspects of life. It was the 
dignity, the pathos, and solitariness of laborious poverty that 
stirred in him the impulse to artistic expression. The life of 
rugged toil and sacrifice led by the peasantry appealed to him 
as did certain aspects of Nature and weather—wide, grave 
stretches of country, that seem monotonous at first sight, and 
yet possess infinite variety of line and tint under the shifting 
influences of cloud and wind. His pictures were realistic, yet 
imbued with a poetry of their own. He was a man of thirty- 
five, of set habits, long addicted to a life of work, coloured by 
constant and varied feeling under the dominion of calm 
thought. It was noticeable, notwithstanding Eugéne Dufresny's 
cohesion and purpose in life, that not his closest friend could 
ever divine what step he would take at a moment of crisis. 
He was a man of strong will, yet with the weakness of the 
emotional temperament. Within the last two months he had 
engaged himself to be married to Angéle de Say, a young lady 
who was the very creature of Parisian influences. 
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During a short stay in Paris he had painted her portrait, and 
his artistic sense had found delight in her beauty. She was 
merry, thoughtless, charming, and he had felt the sway of her 
grace and vivacity. She had puzzled and interested him. 
There was the child’s hardness of undeveloped sympathies in 
her. She was fantastic, frolicsome, and frivolous, yet he felt 
sure at times that he saw traces of an underlying generous and 
tender nature. During that time, when he was constantly 
thrown into her society, he had, in dreamy moments, half 
caressed the idea of falling in love with her, but his thoughts 
had never very seriously gathered about the idea, when, on 
coming to bid her farewell, the regret in her blue eyes settled 
everything. That day he asked her hand in marriage, and 
was accepted. 

Dufresny now became aware of his surroundings only when 
he found himself standing before Pere Coic’s cottage. The 
day before he had seen the two demoiselles Coics. This time 
the door was opened by an old woman, square-built and 
weather-beaten. The vivacity of her grey eyes, under the 
short, thick eyebrows, contrasted with her wrinkled skin. She 
was dressed in her peasant’s costume. A few grey locks 
escaped from under her wide cap, the flaps of which were lifted 
and pinned above. The skirt was spare ; the kerchief, inserted 
inside the square-cut bodice, was white, as if fresh from the 
wash. She opened the door cautiously, keeping hold of the 
handle, and eyeing with suspicion her visitor. 

“Can I see Monsieur Coic ?” asked Dufresny. 

“ No, Monsieur, impossible ; he can see no one,” she answered 
decisively. 

“T hope he is not ill.” 

“ He is very ill,” she replied curtly. 

“Tam sorry. Tell him I walked over from the chateau to 
see him.” 

“From the chateau! Something told me so,” answered Mere 
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Coic, with subdued trembling in her tone. “No, Monsieur, jaimais 
de la vie shall I let you up to see him.” 

The door was closing. “At any rate, give him my name. 
Tell him that Monsieur Dufresny, who walked home with him, 
called.” The closing door stood still, there was a perceptible 
hesitation, then it opened a little, and through the aperture 
Mére Coic’s voice sounded, “ You walked home with him ?” 

“Yes, Madame, on these two feet now waiting for admittance 
on your door-steps.” 

The door opened a little wider. “ You carried his box ?” 

“Yes, Madame ; and it was a heavy one.” 

“You shook hands with him when the others laughed at 
him ?” 

“T vow, Madame, we shook hands, cordially, like the two 
brothers of the brush that we are.” 

The door opened wide. “ It is different. You are welcome. 
What a mistake! What a mistake, Monsieur, I was going to 
make. The gars has been tormenting himself like a soul in 
pain, with longing to see you—but he did not hope it to-day, 
and I was turning you away; you see my head was full of the 
others who mocked him.” 

“Tam sorry he is ill,” said Dufresny. 

“Tt is worse than illness,” she answered, sinking her voice 
and glancing back anxiously. “The doctor says he has got a 
bad cold—but I believe it is disappointment. Ah, Monsieur! 
they treated him with insult—they laughed at him—and it was 
a beautiful picture ;” her voice faltered. 

“But, Madame, perhaps you exaggerate.” 

“No, Monsieur, he was ill when he went to the chateau— 
but when he came back he was not the same man. _I saw it 
when he walked in here—carrying the picture. He sat there 
by the fire. Always when he came back from painting, he 
would call us to see what he had done—he would look so 
pleased—so happy-like. Yesterday he spoke no word, he 
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turned his picture with its face to the wall.” Here she flicked 
a tear from her eye with the corner of her apron. “I knew it 
—no use trying to deceive Mére Coic,” she resumed with energy. 
“She has not nursed the sick for fifty years for nothing—he is 
discouraged—and it is bad when discouragement comes to the 
sick man.” 

Dufresny did not speak for a minute. He knew the type 
to which this woman belonged—taikative, but austere, hard- 
working and religious. 

“T should like to see him,” he said. “Do you think I might ? 
I fancy I might cheer him up a little.” 

As Mere Coic ran upstairs to prepare her son for his visitor, 
Dufresny stepped inside. The room he entered had an earthen 
floor ; there was a deep hearth with a saucepan, in which sim- 
mered the soup, hanging by a chain over the wood fire ; there 
were a deal table, some straw-bottomed chairs, two armchairs 
lined with cushions of dark cloth quaintly embroidered in bright 
colours, showing figures wearing the national costume. A 
quantity of vazsselle and jars made of the rough pottery manu- 
factured in the province lay about. A finely carved chest of 
unvarnished oak stood in one corner, in the other was a clock, 
also of oak, with a copper plate, on which was represented in 
rude zepfoussé work the Holy Family in the manger. Above 
the fireplace stood a statuette of the Virgin with some faded 
orange blossoms at her feet and palm branches above her. It 
was just such a room as he was in the habit of entering in the 
peasants’ cottages. The distinguishing features were the 
pictures on the walls, whose peculiar brick-red tint proclaimed 
them the work of Monsieur Coic, the village artist. There was 
the Mére Coic, glistening tremendously with varnish, in a cap 
of unmitigated white, her strong countenance smoothed down 
to bland smugness. There were the demoiselles Coics, who 
had abandoned the peasants’ garb still worn by their mother 
simpering and stiff, sitting, their arms round each other’s extra- 
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ordinarily slim waists. One of the young ladies pinched a rose 


between a thumb and forefinger shaped like sausages, while 
the other carried a letter. Dufresny had time to cast only a 
reconnoitring glance around him when he was summoned 
upstairs. 

It was a shabby room into which the peasant woman ushered 
him, having little more furniture in it than a bed, at the foot 
of which stood an easel with a picture turned back upon it. 
A palette with the colours set lay upon the box, a bunch of 
brushes unwashed and laden with paint were thrust through 
the thumb-hole. The walls were covered with sketches. A 
pipe and an old smoking-cap hung over the mantelpiece. The 
humble room was like the shell of a fish. It was easy to 
read by it the record of the life led within it. Pere Coic lying 
back in the bed, with a brown woollen nightcap on his head 
and a comforter twisted round his neck, looked dreadfully ill. 
There was a piteous look of disappointment about him; the 
gentle, loveable conceit that had marked him the day before 
was gone; and instead there was a timid, almost nervous, 
expression in his eyes. When Dufresny entered, a smile 
widened his lips, he made a little movement as if pulling 
himself together, sat up and put out his hand. 

“Ah! Monsieur, is it you?” 

“Yes ; and I am grieved to find you in bed,” said Dufresny, 
cordially shaking his hand. 

“Only a cold, Monsieur,” answered Coic with plucky emphasis. 
“But a cold makes a man lazy. So you see I took to bed.” 

“Quite right! The best thing to do, under the circum- 
stances, is to remain inside this coverlid. As soon expect a 
Jeu @artifice to go up in the rain, as ideas to sprout up in 
an influenza.” 

“ Just so,” exclaimed Coic with a harsh laugh ; “it is exactly 
that, fireworks in the rain, it is just that.” As he laughed his 
eyes gleamed questioningly on his visitor. “But it is very 
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good of you to come, Monsieur,” he went on; “I did not hope 
for a visit from you to-day.” 

“But I arranged to come—I made up my mind nothing 
should prevent my coming to see you, and to look at your 
pictures to-day.” 

“ There are some hanging up—you see, Monsieur,” the poor 
artist answered with a gesture of his hand towards the wall 
and a twist of his features that did duty for a smile. “TI lie 
in my bed surrounded by my works.” 

“ Like a soldier on the battle-field,” said Dufresny, rising and 
beginning to look about the room. ‘Come, what nice things 


¢ 9) 


you have here ! 
“ They are all done from Nature—I reproduced what I saw. 


I believe there is some merit in them,” answered Coic, with a 
ghastly attempt at the old vanity. 

“They are full of merit,” said Dufresny with kindly humbug. 
“Come, what a good bit of colour this is—such good light and 
shade! And here is my old friend Marot the baker, I should 
know him anywhere—his figure limp as one of his flour-bags— 
and his pompous rosy face frowning like that of a judge 
passing sentence—Capital! And there is Monsieur le Curé 
in his long petticoats—his kind old face perpetually nipped by 
the east wind. Why, my friend, this room is a portrait gallery 
of the Jouy worthies.” 

Coic laughed loud and queerly as Dufresny spoke. ‘“ That 
is what the people about here say,” he replied —“ that it is like 
seeing Jouy reflected in a mirror, to have a look round Pére 
Coic’s room.” 

“Just like it. How excellent those sunflowers are!”— 
Dufresny went on, taking down a sketch painstakingly wrought 
out of sunflowers in pots—‘ What lovely sunflowers, so freely 
and carefully drawn! I should like to buy this—Madame 
Coic, could you tell me the price ?” 

The old mother had been loitering about: she now 
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came forward and made a curtsey. “It is thirty francs, 
Monsieur.” 

“Thirty francs! nonsense!” said Dufresny indignantly, “I 
would not take it for that price, I am an artist and know 
something of its value: if you will let me have it for one 
hundred and thirty francs I shall take it. Come, Monsieur 
Coic—this sketch belongs to me, if you will part with it.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur, if you think it worth something,” 
said Coic with timid suspicion in his glance. 

“IT shall hang it up in my studio in Paris, where every one 
will admire it,” replied Dufresny with emphasis as Mere Coic 
went off to pack the sketch. “ How hard you have worked, 
my friend!” he went on, resuming his survey. 

“Yes, Monsieur, that is true—Peére Coic has worked well in 
his time—no one can say nay to that—he has not spared him- 
self—for miles around they have his portraits hanging up in 
their farms,” 

“TI have seen them often!” said Dufresny, “and you have 
made those poor country people happy—you have comforted 
them—for you have sometimes preserved for them the faces of 
their dead.” 

“Ah! those were the good times—those were the good 
times,” replied Coic, as if talking to himself. “They used to 
say it—‘ Thank you, Pere Coic, the children will think of the 
old mother, when she is dead, for you have put her face there 
up in a frame for them,’ and I—I was proud—I did not envy 
Pére Biot his barrels of cider, or his fields—I used to say to 
myself—‘ You are not rich, but you are the only one in the 
village who can paint—who can make folk happy like 
that.” - 

“You have every right to feel so, my friend! the village is 
proud of you,’ said Dufresny. 

Pére Coic did not answer. There was a silence; then he 
muttered, feebly, as if wandering, “ Those rich people may be 
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right ; I do not judge them; but it is over; they have spoilt 
my life.” 

“Why, friend,” said Dufresny, cheerily, taking a chair near 
the bedside, and looking down on the worn frame, “there are 
years of work and pluck in you yet.” 

“T know better,’ said the sick man, with feeble querulous- 
ness, “and if it were not for the old mother downstairs, I would 
not care; but I take it Pere Coic has turned his pictures with 
their faces to the wall, never to turn them back again.” 

“You are wrong, my friend,” said Dufresny, placing his hand 
upon the fevered one that lay outside the coverlids, and hold- 
ing it in his kindly grasp. “ The body with you is affecting 
the mind ; you will see life very differently when you get well 
again.” 

“T do not want to see it differently ; I want to see it as it 
is,” replied the sick man with a sudden burst of temper. ‘“ Well 
then, last night I saw things as they are. I remained here, 
Monsieur, with my eyes wide open—here in the dark—and it 
was always passing before me; on the wall opposite. That 
beautiful room; I did not know a room could be like that 
—with its heavy curtains and its soft carpets, and the pictures 
in it. Ah! those were pictures! I could well see the difference 
between them and mine. All night I heard those ladies in their 
silk dresses and those fine gentlemen mocking me——” 

“You should not care ¢hat for the thought of it,” said 
Dufresny, snapping his fingers. 

Coic did not heed, There was a pause ; then he went on, 
lowering his voice : “ When they mocked me, it enraged me, but 


” 





it was when the demotselle 

He broke off, turned his face to the wall, and continued : 
“Ah, Monsieur! She seemed to me so beautiful. I sometimes 
did not dare to look at her ; sitting there in her blue draperies 
with the smile in her gentle eyes. I used to think in my heart 
the Virgin must look like that in Paradise. When I saw her 
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laughing at me, like the others—that is what was too much— 
I felt like a poor creature thrown down in the mud. Fury 


>? 





gained me 

His voice fell away. He put his face down on the pillow. 
There came another silence. Dufresny walked to the window, 
As Pére Coic sang his little requiem of failure and disappoint- 
ment, with the hollow cough coming between the sentences, the 
young man’s heart was touched with sorrowful indignation. <A 
greater fall would have been less pitiful to behold. The career 
of humble triumphs could not, at best, have been a long one. 
It was scarce worth a rainy day’s amusement to have spoilt the 
cheer of it. 

“That is how I felt in the night,’ Cofc went on, in his 
husky voice, “but in the morning I said to myself, ‘ They were 
right. They know what painting is. It is I who am the fool. 
I ought to have remained the carpenter my father was before 
me.’ ” 

“ Those rich people know nothing about art,” said Dufresny, 
leaving the window and speaking with resolute accent, as he 
seated himself at the foot of the bed. ‘“ Now the way they 
treated you is just the way they treat me. If they see an 
unfinished picture they make fun of it. They turn it into 
ridicule. Mademoiselle Angele would laugh at one of mine 
unmercifully, but I would not mind that any more than I would 
the twittering of a little bird on the roof.” 

As Coic did not answer, Dufresny went on: “ And as for 
that beautiful room, with its curtains and carpets, it is not there 
you will find inspirations for art. Art is on the road-side—on 
the hills. It is where you look for it ; where the apple-trees 
blossom, and Jean runs about bare-legged. Then, as for those 
toilettes of blue and pink, they are hideous in painting. Now, 
your mother would make a fine picture in her frilled cap and 
kerchief. I was looking at your likeness of her downstairs. 
That was a picture worth painting.” 
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“The neighbours thought a deal of it,” said Coic, feebly. 

“JT heard that Monsieur le Maire came to see it,” said 
Dufresny. 

‘‘So he did, Monsieur, and the Préfet came too.” 

« Bravo !”’ exclaimed Dufresny, with enthusiasm, drawing his 
chair nearer the bed. He watchfully led the sick man’s 
thoughts away from sad retrospects and anticipations ; asking 
him questions concerning the portrait of this village worthy and 
ofthat one. Pére Coic’s interest lagged at first ; but, when fairly 
moved, he began to chatter with animation of former times. 
Dufresny was glad to let him talk on. He evinced vast interest 
in every detail of that brilliant time; he laughed aloud at the 
jokes, and cried, “Bravo!” heartily when Coic modestly 
repeated the praise he had received. 

The poor painter’s eyes kindled, his husky voice had some- 
thing of a ring of the old contentment, when Dufresny clasped 
his shaky hand in farewell. He sat up in bed. “ Who knows, 
Monsieur—who knows—Pére Coic may yet do a bit of brush- 
work again,” he said. 

Downstairs the mother and her daughters were waiting at 
the door to let their guest out. 

“May the good God bless you, Monsieur,” said the old 
woman, lifting her hand. “It was indeed He who led you 
here to-day. And when I think of it—that I was going to 


turn you off.” 


CHAPTER V. 


MADEMOISELLE ANGELE had forgotten all about Pére Coic. 
A month had elapsed, during which she had been to the Bains 
de Mer ; she had only just returned to Jouy, and if movement 
and hubbub be terms synonymous with pleasure, there was 
plenty of it in the chateau just now. 
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Monsieur Dufresny had not accompanied his betrothed to 
the sea-side ; he had remained behind to work on his picture, 
hiring for himself a small pavilion a short distance away from 
the village. Since Angele’s return he had kept himself out of 
the turmoil of her surroundings by day, but he joined the party 
in the evening. It might be the contrast the natural gravity of 
his deportment presented to the gaiety around which seemed to 
give to his aspect when he was at the chateau a certain sadness 
and constraint. He and Angele held with each other but a 
superficial intercourse. Since the day her lover had refused to 
join the excursion to the Tour de Losanges, Angele had not 
sought him out, nor did he endeavour to draw her into any 
intimate conversation. She never seemed so full of frolicsome 
humour as when he was by, laughing aloud, talking brilliant 
nonsense, coquetting with others, taking with verve the lead in 
all the social games and dances. The relationship between 
the affianced lovers had drifted into something singular and 
unusual. Mademoiselle de Lustre could not fathom it. 
She watched them with flurried glances. Smiling or 
grave, Dufresny seemed to her to be endowed with 
something of the impenetrability of the Sphinx ; and Angele 
in her levity it was as difficult to understand. 

It was the third evening after Angéle’s return from the sea- 
side. A Parisian lady, Madame de Récy, had joined the party. 
She was a plump little woman, wearing a coronet of dark hair, 
never ruffled over her forehead. She was always dressed in the 
last fashion. In the afternoon she went about short-skirted, 
and very countrified in her attire ; in the evening she put on a 
jet-laden skirt trailing a yard behind her, whose encumbrance 
she deftly managed with a kick of her high-heeled shoe. 

The party was assembled in the courtyard of the chateau. 
In the vividly dismal picture of her country abode, which 
Mademoiselle Angele drew for her friends in Paris, she always 
excepted the courtyard. It was half garden, half yard ; 
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furnished with rows of orange-trees in square green boxes, 
alternating with quaintly cut trees. Old-fashioned flowers 
grew in clumps; all about reigned a certain picturesque arti- 
ficiality, carrying the mind back to bygone ceremonious days. 
In the centre stretched a pond on which sailed two swans; and 
a couple of peacocks strutted about on sunshiny days. These 
peacocks were Mademoiselle Angele’s special pride; “they 
almost reconciled her to Chateau Jouy,” she said. 

Madame de Récy was enchanted with all she saw, uttering 
little screams of delight between her phrases, and pointing at 
all the various items with her fan and outstretched hands. 

“ But this is delicious—this is what I call the ideal country. 
Those orange-trees—those yews trimmed into all sorts of shapes 
—those swans! But it is a Watteau! Gentlemen, you ought 
to have guitars and silk stockings, and dear little powdered 
wigs. You are out of place, you are an anachronism, with 
your ugly swallow-tails and white neckties.” 

“It istrue we are an anachronism. We ought to have velvet 
breeches and pretty wigs,” agreed Monsieur de Chevres, gravely 
sipping his coffee. 

“ Angéle, my dear, it is delicious. I tell you it is delicious,” 
continued Madame de Récy, walking about and waving her fan. 
“And I, who always tell my friends I am going to expiate my 
sins when I go into the country, I did not know what the country 
could be. It would make one turn sinner to come here to do 
penance. I always used to think of the country as a compound 
of dirty roads and daisies.” 

“ And this—this is the country a /a fleur d’oranger,” remarked 


Dufresny. 
“A la fleur d'oranger exactly!” repeated Madame de Récy, 
sinking into a chair and sniffing up the perfume. “But it isa 


picture, this courtyard. You ought to paint us in it—Angéle 
in pink, I in black—we should make a contrast. We should 
produce a sensation at the Sa/on.” 
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“Monsieur Dufresny prefers mud and peasants,” put in Angéle, 
with a curt laugh. 

“Peasants! Yes, peasants as he sees and paints them—to 
those I have no objection,” said Madame de Récy, lifting her 
eyebrows. “Only I should like to see them in the flesh.” 

“What are they, then, if they are not peasants?” asked 
Dufresny with amused curiosity, sitting astride on a chair 
opposite Madame de Récy, while Angele agitated herself likea 
star through the gloaming, flitting hither and thither, pausing 
sometimes near the group feeding the swans, but usually keeping 


in the neighbourhood of her betrothed. 
“Come now, confess, some great lady of the Faubourg St. 


Germain stood for you, in short petticoats and a nightcap, for 
the ‘ Glaneuse des Bois,’” said Madame de Récy, with a glance 
of coquettish provocation. 

“No, Madame, she was a peasant woman, peasant for genera- 
tions ; and by my faith, Madame, I do not know one great lady 
of the Faubourg St. Germain who, in her petticoats and night- 
cap, would have had the air this woman had, as I saw her, one 
evening in the twilight, trudging barefooted over the mud, 
with her bundle of sticks on her back.” 

“But then she had expression, she had physiognomy,” 
exclaimed Madame de Récy, in an accent of protest ; “ exfix, 
she looked as if she had lived.” 

“Lived! And what is it to live? I pray you, Madame, 
explain to me the meaning of a word constantly used in a sort 
of occult fashion. I confess I am curious to have the definition 
of it, for, after all, it concerns us all.” 

“Lived! Well to live means something else than to vegetate ; 
it means to taste life, but life as we have it in Paris. It means 
movements, the contact of intelligence with intelligence. What 
say I—it means a thousand things,” concluded Madame de 
Récy, with a flourish of her fan. 

“For instance,’ continued Dufresny, in the voice of one 
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setting down items in a bill, “it means chocolate in bed at nine 
o'clock in the morning, with the Figaro.” 

“Oh, yes, the Figaro! absolutely the /vgaro. It is all 
Paris brought to my bedside,” responded Madame de Récy ; 
“then the Boulevards, shopping, the Bois, the last novel, the 
first representation at the theatre, visits, the opera ‘ 

“With interludes at the Jazzssicr,” interrupted Dufresny. 

“Oh, yes, les petits pates at Guerre, washed down with a glass 
of vin de Madére. They are”—-Madame de Récy kissed her 
finger-tips. 

“Enough to give dyspepsia to a cannibal,” said Dufresny. 

“Qh, leave your cannibals alone! They have but the rudi- 
ments of digestion. They feed, but do not eat. Life—life 
consists of things one does not speak of before young girls,” 
finished up Madame de Récy, glancing at Angele. 

“No, I admit it,’ answered Dufresny gravely ; “ my peasant 
woman had not lived. She rose at sunrise ; she went to bed 
at sunset ; she did not know howtoread. There was a cottage 
full of children and the good man to look after—make and 
mend for; there was a strip of garden to grow vegetables in 
for the soup, and the field to work in; in winter there was the 
wood to gather for the hearth; and after the day’s work, 
although my good woman did not know how to read herself, 
yet she had a great respect for education, and she went and 
pulled the church bells to pay for her son’s teaching at the 
curé’s school.” 

“ She was a worthy woman, I do not doubt it,” said Madame 
de Récy ; “ but still , 

“But still—it is not life,” replied Defresny, finishing her 
phrase, with an odd smile, rising and rolling up a cigarette 
between his fingers. 

“Seriously, I should like to see her—your peasant woman. 
Is she sitting for you now? I shall come and pay you a visit, 
off there in your barn.” 
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Dufresny did not answer, but remained apparently absorbed 
in the neat rolling of his cigarette. 

“No, he is not so absorbed in painting as we think,” said 
Angéle, who had been drawing nearer and nearer to the couple. 
“TI know something of his movements. He devotes much time 
to bringing into shape the productions of a village genius. It 
is a pity ; it is almost a sin. It will be a loss to the world.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Dufresny, casting a rapid 
glance at her. 

“You are giving Pére Coic lessons! You go to see him 
very often—every day, I know it. What other object could 
you have?” Angéle said, in her quick, incisive tones. “We 
shall see the genius’s pictures hung up in the Sa/on, all the 
delicious hideousness gone from them, the cheeks no longer 
puffed out like a school-boy’s with sweets, the attitudes no 
longer those of an agony of grace. I can see them—perfect 
nonentities. We shall turn to the catalogue for the painter’s 
name ; we shall find it ‘ Joseph Coic, “éve of Eugene Dufres ny. 
It will be very amusing ; but I—I shall feel inclined to go into 
mourning for something gone out of the world.” 

“ And I—I also,” cried Madame de Récy, with a dramatic 
gesture—“I have heard of your Coic. In pity, before you 
spoil him, take me to see him. I must have my portrait taken. 
It will be an heirloom in the family. It must be begun to- 
morrow ; I shall go to-morrow.” 

“Tt is impossible to-morrow, Madame,” answered Dufresny, 
curtly. 

“Why ?” persisted Angéle. 

“ Suppose I were to say,” replied Dufresny, looking at her, 
“that it was his illness that brought me to the cottage, not a 
wish to instruct him.” 

“Oh! that would be a pity. Pére Coic ill!” cried Angéle. 
“We must pray for his recovery. We cannot lose him. He is 
a curiosity—he is something to see. Jouy would not be Jouy 
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without him. If Pére Coic were to die, he should be preserved 
in spirits of wine—his attitude, his expression, all his delicious 
contortions and wriggles of conceit,” 

Angéle spoke with something of forced gaiety in her accent. 
She was half leaning against the high box of an orange-tree. 
The massive foliage spread sombre above her head, a ray of the 
full moon shot a pale shaft through the dark leaves, and it just 
touched her hair. Monsieur Dufresny looked at her. She 
had the fantastic, careless, mocking glance, that might have 
belonged to a Dryad, looking out of her tree, ignorant of all 
human grief and sympathy. 

A singular expression contracted his brow. “ You are say- 
ing things you may afterwards be sorry for,” he said quietly. 

“Oh!” she replied flippantly, “I, too, have my ideas of life. 
They are to sin and to repent. Those two active verbs repre- 
sent the two needful emotions, the pleasurable and the pitiful. 
Come,” she went on, as he let the talk drop, “will you take us 
to see Pére Colic to-morrow ?” 

“No, for it might make you understand repentance too well,” 
he answered brusquely, and he turned on his heel. 

“Your betrothed, my dear, is charming,” said Madame de 
Récy ; “but sometimes he has distinctly the air of Crogue- 
mitaine.” 

“We shall be a contrast,” replied Angéle, laughing rather 
Joud, but without gaiety. 

A few moments after, Defresny wag wandering alone about 
the park, when he heard the rustle of a dress trailing on the 
grass behind him, and the approach of a quick step. 

“Why this mystery?” said Angéle, joining him. “Why do 
you wish to keep Pere Coic to yourself? Why does he not 
come up to paint me? I want my portrait finished.” 

“Do not ask ; you will know it all quite soon enough,” he 
answered with grave restraint. | 


“You spealz like an embodied omen of evil,” she said with 
VOL. VI. B B 
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childish badinage. “You hedge round with a halo of romance 
this village genius. You make him out a martyr. And when 
I think of my portrait! By a few strokes I could transform 
it either into a sign-post for the inn, ‘4 /a bonne Villagcotse, 
or into the representation of a Roman Emperor. A dash or 
two of the brush dipped into vermilion and white would do 
all that is necessary to the face ; a few more—and I would turn 
the draperies into a fowlard, or a toga. Do let him come—I 
did like him, you know. Do Ict us have a little laugh. He 
does not mind.” 

“He did mind. For all his clumsy exterior, he had a 
sensitive nature,” answered Dufresny quietly. 

“Well,” she said petulantly, “conceited people ought to 
suffer. It is ridiculous the man should think of himself as he 
does. If he was in a sort of sleep, dreaming he was a great 
artist, it might have hurt him to wake him up for a moment, 
to make him rub his eyes and see himself as he is; but I know 
he is gone to sleep again, and he is dreaming once more he is 
Titian. Then,” she went on with a little vexation, as Dufresny 
did not answer her, “we wished to pay him, so what does it 
matter ?” 

“Hewould not take the money. You must not forget that,” 
said Dufresny. 

“TIT do not forget it,’ she answered with ardour. “ It has 
troubled me, the thought of it. I have walked about with 
these three hundred francs in my pocket, till they seem to 
burn it. Yesterday, I thought I would throw them into the 
pool, but I felt that would be a pity; three hundred francs, 
you know: Then, I meditated flinging them through Pere 
Coic’s window. Indeed, I have longed to give him the money. 
If you will only take me to him to-morrow, I shall find some 
way of getting him to put it into his pocket. I shall feel quite 
different then, as if I had got rid of a sin.” 

Dufresny hesitated. He looked at her with a sort of per-_ 
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plexity. It seemed as if there were something he wished to 
say. 

“Do take me,” she urged. “You will see, you will be 
pleased with me.” 

Still he hesitated ; then suddenly he put away hesitation. 

“Yes, we shall go to-morrow together to see him, but we 
must go without Madame de Récy.” 

“Thank you, oh yes, we shall go without her,” she said gaily. 
“You will see how I will flatter and soothe the poor man. If 
he is still a little bit awake, he will go to sleep, and dream—- 


dream he is Velasquez.” 
ALICE CORKRAN, 


(To bc concluded next month.) 
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Snow in a Furnace. 


FRICA is the New World of the nineteenth century. 
That lost continent holds the place in the imagination 


of the Europe of to-day which America held in the days of 
Elizabeth. It is the one 


land still left in the world 
where mystery guards its 
own,and where the hourly 
shrinking possibilities of 
our much explored planet 
lie centred. But its triple 
barrier of barbarism and 
coast fever and _ water 
famine are all being 
steadily forced, and al- 





A KITE, 


ready allits four great river gates are gained. By the Nile and 
the Niger, by the Congo and the Zambesi, an invading civiliza- 
tion is pressing hotly onwards, and the great keys which have 
for so many ages kept Africa as a locked land have been 
finally wrenched from her girdle. 

Not only has Stanley cut the Empire of equatorial bar- 
barism in two by the conquest of the Congo, but the besieging 
forces of Europe are lined along the coast. Even within the 
last two years England, France, Germany, Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, and Sweden have all carved out new colonies 
in the African motherland. Many forces and many impulses 
are in combination to make the work of discovery complete. 
The missioner and the mighty Nimrod and the explorer have 
been succeeded by others with a more special business to spy 
out the nakedness or the richness of the land. Commercial 
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enterprise, hungry for new markets for cheap wares, has rushed 
into the great African vacuum, and now there is hardly a 
stream on any cozst upon which barter is not busy, and which 
is not ringing with the sounds of the factory. Lastly, science 
contributes its pioneers and its martyrs, and wins a new 
province for the great empire of human knowledge. Every- 
where the features of equatorial African discovery seem 
marked by a certain large sameness. Tribal organizations ; 
millions of paupers lying poor in the lap of plenty; men with 
no notion of co-operation or band work; with easily and lazily 
satisfied appetites ; with no desires beyond the rude satisfaction 
of the primary human wants ; living in a land where Nature has 
been so prodigal that a scrambling hand-to-mouth existence is 
easy, and foresight and effort alike unnecessary. Ina word, we 
see African barbarism stretching over a continent, and due 
partly to the kindness of Nature and partly to a want of ideas. 
The motives for work have been absent, because hunger has 
been satisfied, and tne good things of civilization have been 
beyond their dreams, 

But that fateful contact is begetting the vague stirrings of 
discontent, and the chiefs are slowly realizing that all may be 
bought by barter, and that untold wealth lies in the labour of 
the hands of their people. Of course there are tribai differences, 
differences of religious ideas, differences of temperament, and 
differences of bodily build, and, above all, the great difference 
which is implied by the rejection or the acceptance of Moham- 
medanism, And that acceptance or rejection is apparently 
dependent upon conditions which are climatic or ethnological, 
rather than religious. The fierce faith which has swept over 
the whole of Somali land and taken ‘such hold of the entire 
Soudan, from the Red Sea coast right away to the Atlantic, 
has been stayed and forced back by the invisible barrier of the 
Equator, and never been accepted by any of the tribes belonging 
to the great Bantu stock. These broad differences in the mass 
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of African barbarism, and many a finer and lighter shade, such 
as separate the people of one hill-side or one watershed from 
another, have been noted down with a quite singular accuracy 
of observance by Mr. Johnston in the pages of his interesting 
and instructive volume on “ The Kilima-njaro Expedition ” 
(Kegan Paul). 

But the special object of Mr. Johnston’s journey to Kilima- 
njaro was not at all to throw light upon the customs or ways of 
African savagery. He went out as a specialist, with a special 
object. His expedition was planned and equipped to promote 
the purposes of the science of comparative natural history. 
The journey was undertaken to gain information respecting the 
flora and the fauna of the land about Kilima-njaro. Obviously 
questions of unusual interest waited to be answered. 

For this range of mountains is surrounded by singular con- 
ditions. Standing almost astride of the Equator, Kilima-njaro 
yet touches the region of eternal snow; its base is clothed with 
forests of feathery palms, while its summit is a frozen waste of 
ice and rock. A mountainous Arctic island, surrounded by 
thousands of miles of tropical vegetation, the untrodden height 
of Kilima-njaro was a fascinating secret, and, of course, 
specially interesting to the naturalist. The Darwinian theory 
has clothed with a new importance all the isolated parts of the 
world, and what so isolated as this frozen hill-top in the midst 
of a scorching continent? In such isiands—and they are 
islands to the eye of the naturalist, whether they are surrounded 
by miles of ocean or tracts of lands under different climatic 
conditions—are the chosen and happy hunting-grounds of the 
student who views the world by the light of the lamp lit by the 
genius of Darwin. What backward forms, what old-world 
types, what strange and peculiar survivals may we not hope 
to discover in these sheltered tracts comparatively safe from 
the fierce struggle for existence raging in the wider world. 
The checks to the natural and spontaneous development of a 
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species which are supplied by the battle for life in the crowded 
existence of the plains, are absent in the sea-girt island or the 
mountain peak ; and hence we may expect to find eccentric 
developments of a species or a genus which has as it were run 
riot in the plenitude of its security. Or we may find, as in 
the case of the presence of the great marsupials in Australia, 
curious instances of arrested and stationary developments, of 
the survivals of types which have long ago disappeared in 
parts of the world where there has been freer intercourse and 
more vigorous life. The same phenomenon is seen in the case 
of the fauna of the mountain ranges of Sumatra of Japan and 
of North America. “In this way,” to take an instance given 
by Mr. Johnston, “ Kini Balu, the lofty mountain of Borneo, 
preserves on its upper slopes an Australian flora long since 
superseded in the plains below by the vegetation of India.” 
But we have said enough to point out the kind of possibilities 
which kindled the fancy of scientific men, and led the two 
great learned societies—the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and the Royal Society—to send Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, already well known as a skilled traveller and a most 
accomplished naturalist, to spend some months upon the 
sides of Kilima-njaro. 

It is not our purpose, however, to discuss in detail the 
scientific results of Mr, Johnston’s mission—results which could 
only be properly appreciated by readers with some previous 
training, and results not in any way easy to estimate in a few 
words. The fact that Kilima-njaro bears traces of a com- 
paratively recent volcanic origin, naturally minimized the 
possibilities of really remarkable discovery, but the exhaustive 
appendix at the end of Mr. Johnston’s work shows how well the 
efforts of the naturalist have been rewarded, and that his 
sojourn at Kilima-njaro has added materially to the knowledge 
of the world. But it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that Mr. Johnston has written only for the sake of the 
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specialist, or that the general reader cannot gain advantage 
from his pages. The peculiar conditions of equatorial 
African life are set forth with great clearness, and the reader is 
drawn on to the last page with tales of adventure, graphically 
told and brightened by gleams of a really genuine humour. 
One of the illusions which have been dispelled by Mr. 
Johnston’s journey, is the idea universally entertained at 
Zanzibar, and held stoutly even by so shrewd an observer as 
Sir John Kirk, that Mandara, the great chief of the Mosi, was 
really master of the whole of the African Switzerland, and 
certainly of the range of Kilima-njaro. The military fame 
and truculent behaviour of Mandara—described as a sort of 
African Napoleon just returned from Elba, but not intending 
to court a Waterloo—have added largeness to his dominions 
in the eyes of the coast tribes. In reality, as Mr. Johnston 
found to his cost, Mandara never at any time ruled over 
territory much larger than the postal area of London; and 
though he is absolute lord of his own restricted land, he is 
kept in a state of perpetual blockade by his neighbours, who 
have formed a league against him much in the same way as 
the Allied Powers were ranged to watch Napoleon in 1812. 
However, misled by the idea that the friendship of Mandara 
was the key to the secrets of Kilima-njaro, Mr. Johnston did 
his best to conciliate that distinguished savage, and spent 
several months botanizing in the near neighbourhood of his 
capital. Naturally, Mandara had to be propitiated with gifts, 
and received musical-boxes, and many-coloured raiments, and 
beads, and guns, and other things dear to the heart of the 
African chief. But though these gifts were given generously, 
and in a measure proportioned not at all to Mandara’s deserts, 
but rather to the supposed importance of his good-will, the 
chief soon began to. display an almost infinite capacity for 
accepting the goods of the white man. As Mr. Johnston’s 
stores were very far from inexhaustible, he at length deter-. 
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mined to remonstrate mildly, but firmly, and in a soiemn 
interview told this very relevant fable :—“ Mandara, I have got 
a little tale to tell you. Once, do you know, in Ulaya, there 
was aman who had a hen (none of the Wa-caja have heard 
of geese) which laid him every morning a golden egg. And 
the man was very pleased at first, but after a while he got 
impatient, and he said, ‘Instead of waiting for many days till 
I get a good sum from this hen’s eggs, let me cut her open 
now, and get out all the gold at once. And he did so, and 
found nothing inside. Now, wasn’t that a foolish man, 
Mandara?” The quick-witted barbarian seized the situation 
at once, but instead of protesting that he had no intention of 
ripping up the valuable hen which had laid him so many 
beautiful musical-boxes and beads, he said thoughtfuliy, and in 
atone of quiet significance, “And now J will tell you a tale. 
When I plant a seed or a sapling here in my plantation, I 
let it grow at first, and leave it alone. I do not pull it up to 
look at its roots, and I do not pluck its early blossoms or its 
tender leaves. I wait until it is mature, and then,” he added 
thoughtfully, looking straight before him, “if it fails to bear 
abundant fruit, I cut it down.” The hint was tolerably direct, 
and, to do him justice, the barbarian intended to be as good as 
his word. 

But a desire to appropriate the goods of the white man was 
held in check partly by a wholesome dread of the far-reaching 
arm of England and partly by a singular respect for the power 
and character of the English Consul at Zanzibar—Sir John 
Kirk. These opposite feelings were a source of much trouble 
to Mandara, who accordingly tried to steer a sort of middle 
course, and did what other despots have done before him—had 
resource to legal injustice. What was this white man doing, 
picking flowers and shooting birds? The flowers and the 
birds, and all upon the earth and in the air belonged to the 
creat chief Mandara, so clearly the white man was stealing. 
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The chief therefore announced that his heart was bitter against 
the stranger, and then sent the following message :-—“ All this 
land is mine; therefore all the flowers, birds, butterflies, every- 
thing on it, are mine also. If you can’t afford the rent I ask 
[rent was the chief’s pretty word for extortion], never mind. I 
have nothing more to say; but don’t rob me of my property. 
If you want flowers, birds, or beasts, my s!aves shall collect 
them, and sell them to you at a fair price ; but if you go and 
take any more without my leave, I will scize your goods.” The 
idea of this formidable savage protesting that he was being 
robbed of his butterflies must have seemed a little comic even 
to the exasperated naturalist ; but the situation was dangerous 
enough, and it was only after he had been assured that his head 
should be cut off that Mr. Johnston, with mingled firmness and 
tact, succeeded in coming to an understanding with the 
rapacious chief. 

Mandara also discovered that the traveller might be good 
for other purposes than plunder, and on the strength of the 
presence of the white man with his elephant rifle, made 
several raids upon his neighbours. In one of these little wars 
the chief of the Mosi was sadly worsted, and Mr. Johnston, 
arriving in the very time of need, turned the tide of battle by 
the powerful witchcraft of a grand display of fireworks, before 
which the enemy broke and fled in panic. But the naturalist 
was at heart a genuine man of science, and so the task of 
sheltering the peace or healing the feuds of poor wandering 
savages was less important than the catching of butterflies. 
As he very properly observes, he had been sent out by the two 
great learned societies. ‘“ They wanted plants and birds and 
beetles, not assurances that certain obscure communities of 
savages had been induced to abstain for a few months from 
killing and enslaving one another.” And Mr. Johnston left the 
barbarians to themselves, and devoted himself to a search for 
specimens, Other chiefs further up the mountains proved to 
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have all Mandara’s faults without his sprinkling of virtues ; the 
story of Mr. Johnston’s relations with them is vivid and inter- 
esting reading. His pages are full of details of great value 
about the customs of various tribes, and some of the customs 
relating to the ceremony of marriage will probably find a place 
in some forthcoming volume by Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. 
Johnston is of opinion that some of the tribes he met with are 
devoid of any trace of a moral sense. Thus the Masai, he tells 
us, have scarcely any conceptions of good and evil, and in no 
way connect different good or bad deeds with the pleasure or 
displeasure of the gods. “Were 

\\\ the Masai given to enumerating 

) \ moral maxims, they wouid pro- 
NH h\ meray “AY, ‘To be pe is to be 

EARN silly ;? and ‘Be cunning, and 

- a you will prosper ;’ ‘ Happy is 
a fecal the man who has smashed many 
a bes skulls and stolen many cows; his 
children shall honour him ;’ and 
sO on,” 

Conspicuous among the per- 
sonal ornaments much affected 
by these savages is the ear-ring ; 
and as that pretty survival of 
£34) barbarism still holds its own, or 
hardly holds its own, amongst 
ourselves in the form of minutest 
pearl or delicatest arrangement 
of gold or jewel, it may perhaps 
interest some fair reader to sce 

siciliaies aunties a sample of the primitive type. 
The accompanying sketch represents Mandara’s left ear as 
hastily drawn by Mr. Johnston at a moment when the great chief 
was not looking, Clearly evolution has done much for ear-rings. 
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It is well we should end with a triviality, for no book ever 
yet was written of Africa and failed to thrust before the mind 
problems as dark and as perplexing as they are hopeless of 


answer. 


J. G. Cox. 
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Merry England. 
ON HONOURING PARENTS. 


N the reign of the Emperor Dorotheus a decree was passed 
that children should support their parents. There was, at 
that time in the kingdom, a certain soldier who had espoused a 
very fair and virtuous woman by whom he had a son. It 
happened that the soldier went upon a journey, was made 
prisoner and very rigidly confined. Immediately he wrote to 
his wife and son for ransom. The intelligence communicated 
great uneasiness to the wife, who wept so bitterly that she 
became blind. Whereupon the son said to his mother, “I will 
hasten to my father and release him from prison.” The mother 
answered, ‘“ Thou shalt not go, for thou art my only son—even 
the half of my soul, and it may happen to thee as it has done 
to him. Hadst thou rather ransom thy absent parent than 
protect her who is with thee and presses thee to her affectionate 
arms? Is not the possession of one thing better than the 
expectation of two? Thou art my son as well as thy father’s, 
and I am present while he is absent.” 

The son very properly answered, “ Although I am thy son 
yet he is my father. He is abroad and surrounded by the 
merciless, but thou art at home, protected and cherished by 
loving friends. He is a captive but thou art free—blind, indeed, 
but he perhaps sees not the light of heaven, and pours forth 
unheeded groans in the gloom of a loathsome dungeon oppressed 
with chains, with wounds, and misery. Therefore, it is my 
determination to go to him and redeem him.” Theson did so; 
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and every one applauded and honoured him for the indefatigable 
industry with which he achieved his father’s liberation. 


My beloved, the Emperor, is our Heavenly Father, who im- 
poses upon sons the duty of maintaining and obeying their 
parents. But who are our father and mother? Christ is our 
father. His affection for us partakes more of the paternal than 
of the maternal character. You know that when the son 
transcresses, the father corrects him somewhat harshly, even 
with stripes and blows ; while the doating mother soothes and 
coaxes her favourite into humour. Christ permits us to be 
scourged, because of our many failings; on the contrary, our 
mother, the world, promises us infinite pleasures and lascivious 
enjoyments, Christ forsakes us,and goes into a far country, as 
it is written in the Psalms, “I am made a stranger by my 
brethren.” “ But go thou, and declare the kingdom of God ’”— 
and this is to redeem Christ. For whosoever powerfully 
preaches the word of God, advantages his brother, and in him 
redeems Christ. But the mother, that is the world, will not 
permit a man to follow Christ into exile and poverty, but 
detains him with diverse arguments. “I cannot,” she says, 
“endure a life of abstinence and privation which I must neces- 
sarily submit to if you repent and turn after Christ.” Thus it 
is with whatsoever she proposes to man’s acceptance. But do 
not comply with her wishes. She is blind indeed, for she 
exclaims, “ Let us enjoy the good things of life!” 
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OF THE LIFE OF ALEXIUS, SON OF THE 
SENATOR EUFEMIAN. 


In the reign of one of the Roman Emperors lived a youth, 
named Alexius, the son of Eufemian, a noble Roman, at that 
time the chief ornament of the Emperor’s Court. He was 
attended by a band of three thousand youths, girded with 
golden zones, and habited in silken vestures. His expenditure 
was princely. He daily maintained three tables, to which the 
widow and the orphan were ever welcome. Their necessities 
were often supplied by his own person ; and at the ninth hour, 
in company with other devout men, he sat down to dinner. 
His wife, whose name was Abael, was as religious and charit- 
able as himself. 

But there is ever some bitterness mixed up with the draught 
of human joy; and in the midst of so much splendour, the 
want of a successor was long a source of unavailing affliction. 
At length their prayers were heard ; Heaven, in its benevolence, 
blessed them with a son, who was carefully instructed in all the 
polite learning of the period. Arriving at the age of manhood, 
he proved himself an acute and solid reasoner. But reason is 
no barrier against love; he became attached to a lady of the 
blood-roval, and with the consent of their friends was united to 
her. On the very evening of their nuptials, when the clamour 
of the feast had subsided, the pious youth commenced a theo- 
logical disquisition, and strove with much force and earnestness 
to impress his bride with the fear and love of God. When he 
had concluded, recommending her to preserve the same modesty 
of demeanour for which she had always been distinguished, he 
consigned to the care of a servant his gold ring, and the clasp 
of the sword-belt which usually begirt him ; “ Take charge of 
these vanities,” said he, “for I abjure them; and, as long as it 
shall please God, keep them in remembrance of me. May the 
Almighty guide us!” 
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The same night he embarked in a ship bound for Laodicea. 
From thence he proceeded to Edessa, a city of Syria. It was 
here that the image of our Lord Jesus Christ, wrought upon 
linen by supernatural hands, was preserved. On reaching this 
place he distributed whatever he had brought with him to the 
poor; and, putting on a worn and tattered garment, joined 
himself to a number of mendicants who sat in the porch of the 
temple dedicated to the Virgin Mary. He now constantly 
solicited alms; but of all that he received, only the smallest 
portion was retained—an unbounded charity leading him to 
bestow the residue upon his more needy, or more covetous 
brethren. 

The father of Alexius, however, was overwhelmed with sorrow 
at the inexplicable departure of his son ; and despatched his 
servants in pursuit of him to various parts of the world. These 
servants were very diligent in their inquiries; and it chanced 
that certain of them came to the city of Edessa, and were 
recognized by Alexius ; but, pertinaciously concealing himself 
under the garb of want and misery, he passed unknown and 
unsuspected. The men, little aware who was experiencing their 
bounty, conferred large alms upon the paupers amongst whom 
he sojourned ; and his heart silently but gratefully acknowledged 
the benefaction. “I thank thee, O my God, that thou hast 
thought good to dispense thine alms by the hands of my own 
servants.” 

On this unsuccessful issue of their search, the messengers 
returned ; and when the intelligence of their failure reached his 
mother, she shut herself up in a remote chamber, and there gave 
utterance to her griefs. She slept upon the ground, with sack- 
cloth only for a covering ; and solemnly vowed never to change 
her way of life until she recovered her lost son. The husband, 
thus left alone, quitted his own residence and abode with his 
father-in-law. In the meantime, Alexius remained a beggar in 
the porch of St. Mary’s church for the space of seventeen years ; 
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until at length the image of the Virgin, which stood within the 
sacred edifice, said to the warden, “ Cause that man of God to 
enter the sanctuary, for he is worthy of the kingdom of heaven 
upon whom the spirit of God rests. His prayer ascends like 
incense to the throne of Grace.” But the warden knew not of 
whom she spake, and said, “Is that the man who sits at the 
entrance of the porch?” The Virgin answering in the affirma- 
tive he was immediately brought in. Nowa circumstance of 
this extraordinary nature soon attracted remark, and the venera- 
tion with which people began to consider Alexius approached 
almost to adoration. But he despised human glory; and, 
entering a ship, set sail for Tarsus in Cilicia ; but the providence 
of God so ordered that a violent tempest carried him into a 
Roman port. Alexius, informed of this circumstance, said 
within himself, “I will hasten to my father’s house, no one will 
know me and it is better that I prove burthensome to him than 
to another.” 

As he proceeded he met his father coming from the palace, 
surrounded by a large concourse of dependants, and immediately 
he shouted after him, “Servant of God, command a poor and 
desolate stranger to be conveyed into thy house and fed with 
the crumbs which fall from the table: so shall the Lord of the 
wanderer recompense thee an hundred-fold.” The father, out 
of love to him whom he knew not, gave him into the charge of 
his followers and appropriated to him a room in his house. He 
supplied him with meat from his own table, and appointed one 
who was accustomed to attend upon himself to serve him. But 
Alexius discontinued not the fervency of his devotion, and 
macerated his body with fasts and other austerities. And 
though the pampered servants derided him, and frequently 
emptied their pails upon his head, his patience was always 
invincible. 

In this manner, for seventeen years under his own father’s 
roof, his life was spent; but at last, perceiving by the spirit 
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that his end approached, he procured ink and paper and re- 
corded the narrative of his life. Now on the succeeding Sun- 
day, after the solemnization of mass, a voice, echoing like 
thunder among the mountains, was heard through the city. It 
said, “Come unto me all ye that labour and I will give you 
rest.” The people, terrified and awe-struck, fell upon their 
faces, when a second time the voice exclaimed, “Seek out a 
man of God to offer a prayer for the iniquity of Rome.” Search 
was accordingly made, but no such man could be found ; and 
the same voice waxing louder, and breathing as it were with 
the mingled blast of ten thousand thousand trumpets, again 
spoke : “ Search in the house of Eufemian.” Then the Emperors 
Arcadius and Honorius, with the Pontiff Innocent, proceeded 
towards the house to which the words of the Invisible directed 
them, and as they approached, the servant who attended upon 
Alexius came running to his master and cried : “ What think 
you, my lord? Is not the mendicant stranger a man of ex- 
emplary life ?” Eufemian, following up the suggestion, hastened 
to his chamber and found him extended upon the bed. Life 
had already passed, but his countenance retained a dazzling 
emanation of glory, like the countenance of a cherub in its own 
pure and beautified element. A paper occupied the right hand 
which Eufemian would have borne away, but he was unable to 
extricate it from the grasp of the dead man. Leaving him, 
therefore, he returned to the Emperors and the Pontiff, and 
related what he had seen, They were astonished, and entering 
the apartment exclaimed: “Sinners though we are we direct 
the helm of State, and provide for the well-being of the pastoral 
government. Give us then the paper that we may know what 
it contains.” Immediately the Pontiff drew near and put his 
hand upon the scroll which the deceased yet firmly grasped— 
and he instantly relaxed his hold. It was read to the people, 
and when the father, Eufemian, heard its contents he was 
paralyzed with grief ; his strength deserted him and he stag- 
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cered and fell. Returning to himself a little he rent his gar- 
ment, plucked off the silver hairs of his head, and tore the 
venerable beard that swept his unhappy bosom. He even in- 
flicted severe wounds upon himself, and falling upon the dead 
body, cried: “ Alas! myson—my son! why hast thou laid up 
for me such deadly anguish ? Why, for so many years, hast 
thou endured a bitterness which death itself cannot exceed ? 
Wretched man that I am, he who should have been the guardian 
of my increasing infirmities and the hope and the honour of my 
age, lies upon this miserable pallet and speaks not. Oh! where 
is consolation to be found?” At this instant, like an enraged 
and wounded lioness breaking through the toils with which the 
hunters had encompassed her, the poor broken-hearted Abael, 
who had followed in the press, rushed desperately forward. Her 
garments were torn and hanging about her in shreds; her hair 
dishevelled and flying ; her eyes, wild and sparkling with the 
violence of emotion, were raised piteously to heaven. With that 
strength which frenzy sometimes supplies, she burst through the 
multitude who struggled to detain her, and approaching the 
body of her deceased child said, or rather shrieked, in a heart- 
piercing accent, “I will pass; I will look upon my soul’s only 
comfort. Did not this dried fountain suckle him? Have not 
these withered arms supported him? Hath he not slept—ah! 
not such sleep as_ this!—while I have watched him? Oh, 
my child!” Saying this she threw her emaciated form upon 
the unconscious object of her solicitude, and again giving vent 
to her sorrows exclaimed, “My own dear boy! light of the 
dimmed eyes that will soon close upon all since thou art gone— 
why hast thou wrought this? why wast thou so inhuman? 
Thou didst see our tears; thou di@st hearken to our groans, 
yet camest not forward to abate them! The slaves scoffed at 
and injured thee, but thou wert patient—too, too patient.” 
Again and again the unfortunate mother prostrated herself 
upon the body; one while clasping him in her arms, at another 
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passing her hand reverently over his seraphic features. Now 
she impressed a kiss upon the cold cheek and eye-lids which 
her tears had moistened; and now, bending over him, 
muttered something in a low, inaudible voice. Suddenly turn- 
ing to the spectators she said, “ Weep, I pray ye, weep : ye who 
are regarding the agonies of a bereaved parent, have ye no 
tear to spare her? Abiding together for seventeen years I 
knew him not! not him, my beloved and beautiful! They 
taunted him and showered their unmanly blows upon his 
enduring head. Oh! who will again bring tears to my burn- 
ing eyelids ? Who, who will bear a part in my misery ?” 

The wife, whom Alexius had married and quitted on the 
evening of their nuptials, had been borne along by the con- 
sregating populace, but distress until now had held her silent. 
As Abael ceased she sprang forward and cried, ‘“ Zou miser- 
able! what then am I? Woe is me! to-day I am desolate ; 
to-day I am all a widow! Now there is none for whom I may 
look—none whom I may yet expect although he come not. 
Where shall mine eyes see gladness? the glass of my joy is 
broken—shivered, shivered—my hope is extinct, and grief is 
all the portion of my widowhood.” The multitude, penetrated 
by the various calamities of which they were witnesses, sympa- 
thized with the sufferers and wept aloud. 

By command of the Pontiff and the two Emperors, the body 
was deposited on a sumptuous bier and brought into the middle 
of the city. Proclamation was made that the man of God was 
discovered whom they had before sought in vain ; and every 
one crowded to the bier. Now, if any infirm person touched 
the hallowed corpse instantly he was strengthened. The blind 
received their sight ; those who were possessed of devils were 
set free, and all the sick, be the disorder what it might, when 
they had once come in contact with the body were made whole 
These miraculous effects attracted the attention of the Emperors 
and the Pontiff. They determined to support the bier, and 
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when they had done so they were sanctified by the virtue which 
came out from the corpse. They then scattered great abund- 
ance of gold and silver about the streets, that the people's 
natural cupidity might draw them aside and the bier be carried 
forward to the church ; but, strange to say, careless of all else, 
they pressed yet the more vehemently to touch it. At length, 
after great exertions, he was brought to the church of St. 
Boniface the Martyr, and there, for the space of seven days, 
they tarried, praising God. They constructed a monument, 
glittering with gold and precious stones, and there, with the 
greatest reverence, placed the body of their Saint. 


My beloved, Eufemian is any man of this world who hath a 
darling son, for whose advantage he labours day and night. He 
obtains a wife for him—that is, the vanity of the world, which he 
delights in as in a bride; nay, the world’s vanities are often 
more to a man than the most virtuous wife—for life is sacrificed 
tothe one, but alas! how seldom to the other! The mother is 
the world itself, which greatly values her worldly-minded 
children. The ship is our holy Church. We likewise must 
lay aside gorgeous raiment—that is, the pomps of the world ; 
and associate with the poor—that is, the poor in spirit. The 
warden who conducted Alexius into the church is a prudent 
confessor, whose duty it is to instruct the sinner and lead him 
to a knowledge of the sacred Scriptures, by which the soul may 
pass unharmed to immortality. But sometimes tempests arise, 
and hurry a man to his own country, as it happened to Alexius. 
The temptations of the Evil One are symbolized by these 
tempests, which turn the voyager from his settled course and 
prevent a life of goodness. If, therefore, you feel that you are 
subject to certain temptations follow the example of the holy 
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Alexius. Assume the dress of a pilgrim—that is, take the 
qualities necessary for the pilgrimage of this life, and disguise 
yourself from your carnal and worldly father and become a man 
of God. But if it fall out that when such a one aspires to a 
life of penitence, his parents lament and decry their child’s 
contempt of the world and his voluntary choice of poverty for 
the love of God, still it is safer to displease them than heaven. 
Obtain therefore a fair piece of paper, which is a good con- 
science, on which inscribe your life ; and then the High Priest 
with the Emperors will draw near—that is, Christ with a 
multitude of angels—and convey your soul to the church of St. 
Boniface—that is, to eternal life where joy abounds. 








On Hearing Her Praised for Her 
Repartee. 













\ HEN thou the sun for the sun’s spots dost praise ; 
' Dost deem that beauty lies in its defects ; 

| Dost love the Church as mother of the sects— 

| And these spring breezes for the dust they raise: 


When thou dost count the forest and the sea 
Made for mere sport and merchandise of men ; 
not till then 


Praise thou Belinda for her repartee. 


Dost seek light for its shadow 





She is a Woman: that alone is awe. 
Beauty and youth are hers. And the dread law 





Of Womanhood she duteously obeys. 


: God! when I think what she is, and these are 
Whose laughter greets her sallies,—her tongue’s car 





I would rein up, save when she sings and prays. 


JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
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“Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 





Ohe Oratory School, Gogbaston, Pirmingham, 


Under the direction of His Eminence CARDINAL NEWMAN and the 
Fathers of the Oratory. 








Head Master—The Rev. Fr. J. NORRIS. 


Assistants. 
The Rev. Fr. P. EAGLEsIM, M.A.,Oxon. | E. VAN Roy, Esq., of Louvain and 
R. V. Pore, Esq., B.A., London. Ghent. 
C. M. Dix, Esq., M.A., Oxon. E. H. ALLENGUEN, Esq. 


J. J. ParFITT, Esq., B.A., London. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. J. Norris. 


St. Gregory’s College, Hotunside, near Bath. 


Conducted py the English Benedictines. 





Students are prepared for the London University and for other 


Examinations. 
Graduates of the Universities assist the Teaching Staff. 
The College is three quarters of an hour by rail from Bath, one 


hour from Clifton. 
For Prospectus, School Lists, Syllabus of School Work, &c., apply 
to Very Rev. HuGH EpmunpD Forp, O.S.B. 





St, Charles's College. 


Founded in 1863 ; moved to new buildings, with extensive playgrounds, 
in 1874. 

This College, for many years directed by the late Monsignor 
Manning, was established by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
for the education of lay and clerical students. It is conducted by the 
Oblate Fathers of St. Charles, assisted by lay Professors. 


Day Scholars are received as well as Boarders. 
Rector —Very Rev. R. BUTLER, D.D. 
Prefect of Studies—Rev. F. M. WyNDHAM, M.A. Oxon. 


Applications to be made to the Rector, St. Charles’s College, St. Charles’s 
Square, North Kensington, W. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 


Colleges and Schools. 


THE ABBEY-SCHOOL 





FORT AUGUSTUS, INVERNESS-SHTRE. 





The mountain air and mild climate of Fort Augustus render this School very suitable 
for delicate boys. 


The curriculum is designed to impart to the sons of gentlemen a Liberal Education, 


2. 
while the discipline aims at fitting them for the world. 

3. The studies are conducted by Fathers of the Benedictine Order, assisted by Lay 
University Masters. 

4. French is taught by a Frenchman who thoroughly understands English and has had 
much experience with English boys. 

5. German, as an optional substitute for Greek, forms part of the ordinary course. 

6. The Doctor of the locality visits the School periodically, 

7. A Matron superintends the wardrobes and sees to the requirements of the smaller boys. 








St. Benedict's ‘Hall, 


In conjunction with the Abbey-School a HALL has been opened for the reception of 


young men, between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one years, who wish to pursue more 
advanced studies, or prepare for one of the learned professions, or for any special 
examination, 


THE VERY KEV. FATHER PRIOR. 
DoM ELPHEGE Copy, Sub-Prior. 
DoM MICHAEL BARRETT, O.S.B. 


The following persons teach in the HALL:— 


W. E. Poynter, Esq., M.A., L.S.M. 
Cantab. 
W. BriGcs, Esq., B.Sc. London. 































Dom OSWALD HUNTER BLAIR, O.S.B., 
M.A. Oxon. 

Dom MARTIN WALL, O.S.B., M.A. 
Cantab. 





HERR CARL MAX MULLER, Royal 
Conservatorium, Wiirtzburg. 

Mons. BourGEAT, Certiticat d'études 
classiques de Paris. 





FOR TERMS, &%<., APPLY TO 


THE Very Rev. Prion VAUGHAN, ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 
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“Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools, 


St. Joseph’s College, GAestern Hall, Aughp, 


Offers a good education on moderate terms; University Professors ; 
Library of 500 volumes ; Recreation Grounds of 10 acres; Excellent 
Religious Reports ; Church opposite the Hall; Unlimited Diet; 239 
Certificates from the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, &c. Address, the PRINCIPAL. 


St, Michael's Schools Convent of the Holy Child SIesus, 
MARK CROSS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. From St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. Pension £18 per Scholastic year. Entrance Fee: 
One Guinea. Music, German and Dancing are extras. 


Convent of the Assumption, 
23 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 














Onder the special patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 





The object of this Foundation is the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. 

The Sisters of the Assumption receive a limited number of young 
ladies of the higher classes for education. French is generally spoken, 
and the pupils have every facility for acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
that language. They have also the advantage of the best masters for 
music, modern languages, singing, drawing, dancing; and further, at 
the parents’ desire, they can finish their education on the same system 
at the Mother House, Auteuil, Paris, or in either of the Convents of 
the Assumption in the South of France. 

Children remaining during the holidays are taken to the seaside. 

Ladies may be received for private Retreats any time throughout 
the year. A general Retreat is given to a limited number of Ladies 
during Passion Week. 

For terms and particulars, apply to the Rev. MOTHER SUPERIOR. 





A. M. D. G. 


Mount St. Mary’s College, near Chesterfield. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


The terms are very moderate. For particulars, apply to the Rector, 
the Rev. Joun Ciayron, S.J., as above, or the Rev. P. GALLWEY, S.J., 
or the Rev. A. Curistig, S.J., 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 
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“Merry England” List of highly recommenaed 
Colleges and Schools. 





Penedictines of the lorions Assumption of our Zadp, 
ST. MARY’S ABBEY, EAST BERGHOLT, SUFFOLK. 


(Formerly of Brussels and Winchester.) 
Letters and Telegrams, East Bergholt S.O., Railway Station, Manningtree. 


PORTRAITS, 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


After a Drawing by George Richmond, R.A. 


Artist’s Proofs, Three Guineas; Proofs, Two Guineas; Prints, One Guinea. 











Ffter a Drawing by Lady Coleridge. 


ENGRAVED BY SAMUEL COUSINS, R.A. 
Artist’s Proofs, Four Guineas; Prints, One Guinea. 





After a Painting by Abr. Onless, R.A. 
ETCHED BY RAJON. 
Artist’s Proofs, Five Guineas; Proofs, Two Guineus; Prints, One Guinea. 


*,* There are also issued rare impressions of this Masterpiece, containing marginal vemargues by 
the Etcher, the prices of which may be had on application. 





After a Painting by Sir Fobn Millais, R.A. 


ENGRAVED BY SAMUEL COUSINS, R.A. 
Artist’s Proofs, Six Guineas; Proofs, Two Guineas; Prints, One Guinea. 


*," Purchasers desiring to have Portraits framed, should state whether in oak and gold, or in black 
and gold, and whether at One Guinea, or at One Guinea and a Half, 





THE CARDINAL NEWMAN PORTFOLIO, 


Containing Large Paper Proofs of the Portraits and the Fac-simile Letter issued in the CARDINAL 
NEWMAN NUMBER of “MERRY ENGLAND.” 


Price Five Shillings. 
*,* Each Portrait can be had separately for ONE SHILLING. 








Any of these Portraits and Publications will be sent, securely packed and Carriage Free, to any 
part of the United Kingdom. 





Cheques and Post Ofice Orders payable to JOHN SINKINS, 43 ESSEX STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON. 
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|. PAE DIVINE OFFICE: From the French of !Abbé Bacquez,of 
| ' "the Seminary of St. Sulpiee, Paris. Edited by the Rev Father Tauwron, ofthe = = 
| Congregation of the Oblates of St. Charles. “With am Introduction by H.E. the NRE 
| CARDINAL ArcHBisHor oF W&STMINSTER. Price 6s, Z : 
“The translation of this most edifyi from the wails of St. Sulpice, the éoures of 40 diac 
duiondenel pechctions cotase to us senetepporiaasly, and we hesttly Gommanah 6 we BaP of the 
Glergy and of the faithful.” —CaRDINAL ARCHBISHOP oF WESTMINSTER, ee oa 
“| We believe this is Page i belgwennghon pen of anything like its size and thoroughmé: 
2 that se ious who ound to the 
Sill be geatefal e9 Father Feunton fori "Tabet. one, 
' (HE ENGLISH CATHOLIC WON-JURORS OF 1715, Beiig 4 
: , Sammary of the Register of. their Estates, with Genealogical and other Notes 
; and an Appendix of Unpublished Documents in the Pabliic KB 
| _ Edited by the late Very Rev, EE. Esrcourt, M.A., F.S.Ay Cane 
St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and Joun ORLEBAR Payne, M.A. Oné Vol, 
8vo, £f Is. é 7 
_ “Should interest others than the. genealogist and the historian.” Saturday Review. 
“* A work of great interest and utility.” —Morning Post. ay 
“ “& substantial contribution to the history of the ChuréW in England.”~~Weekly Registers 
“* Must be heartily welcomed in the interests of historical truth.” Perthshire Advertiser. 


LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY; or, Bibliographical 
Dictionary of the English Catholics. From the Breach with Rome, in 1 oe 
to the Present Time. By JosEPH GILLOw. Vols. I. and IL., demy 8vo, c 
15s. each, (To be completed in Five Vols.) —_’ o 


STUDIES OF FAMILY LIFE. A Contribution to Social Science. 
By C.S, Devas, Author of Groundwork of Economica,” - Crown B¥0, clothy $f 


Pe : , yi i : = ¥ . La i 

WESTMINSTER DECREES+- Decreta . Quatuot Condilidram 
Provincialium Westmonasteriensium, 1852-1873. Adjectis* Pluribus Decretis 
Reseriptis Aliisque Documentis. $vo; 6s. nete meer 

THE CHAIR OF PETER; or, The Papaty Considered im its Institur 
tion, Development, and Organization, and in the Benefits which for over Eighteen 
Centuries it has conf on Mankind. By Joun Niewotas MuRPHY. 
With several new chapters, and: the-statistics brought down to the present day. 
Popular edition, 720 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LIFE OF 8T. PHILIP BENIZI, OF THE ORDER OF THE 
SERVANTS OF MARY, 1233-1285. By Father Perecern@ Soutien, of 
the same Order. In one volume, 592 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


i LIFE OF ST, ALOYSIUS GONZAGA, SJ. Edited by E. Heater 
: . .THOmpson, M.A. Seventh Edition, Cloth, 55. ; 


HORE SACRZ; Latin Prayers for the Clergy. Cloth, 3s. ; and other 
indings, 















London: 28 Orchard Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E,C. 
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“This Watch. “is ‘the: Best. ‘and “Cheapest in 
“Market.” Itis a RELIABLE. TIMEKEE 
Horizontal Movement, Jewelled, and well fin 
“Crystal ‘Glass; « Invaluable ‘for Riding, ‘Be Boat 
- Cricketing, &c., as also for Schie 


“THE TRADE ‘SUPPLIED. - 


“PERRY. & CO. —— 
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POPULAR EDITION. 





Crown 8yo, 720 pages, price 6s. cloth. 


CHAIR: OF : 


) OR, THE PAPACY CONSIDERED: IN-ITS INSTITUTION; = tie 
DEVELOPMENT, AND ORGANIZATION, AND IN THE mene : 
WHICH, FOR OVER EIGHTEEN CENTURIES, IT HAS = 
CONFERRED ON MANKIND. 2 = * zs 


By JOHN NICHOLAS: MURPRY,” 


ROMAN COUNT»: rei Set 
Author of * Tera: Tagua” pias 


* 


Carefully Revised by the Author, with 130 pages 1 “of N cw Matter, an 
~~ Statistics brought down to March, 1885. : 





«~ BURNS AND OATES, se 
Momo: ORCHARD STREET, W., & 68 PATERNOSTER BOW, 3 
= NEW YORE: ‘@ BARCLAY. STREET. 
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